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SUMMARY. 

The significance of the numerous translations of Tauler's works — 
Importance of the controversy respecting him as bearing on the question 
of mystical theology in general — Opinions and worth of English 
writers on the subject — Division into two parts, what Tauler was not, 
what he was — Tauler not a forerunner of the Reformation — Not a 
Waldensian — The * Friends of God ' not heretics — Tauler's layman not 
Nicholas of Bile — Not proved that Tauler disobeyed the Holy See — 
What Tauler was, to be gathered from the fact that his writings were 
those of a true Catholic mystic — Need of mysticism in the fourteenth 
century — Church losing her hold, as a kingdom, over Europe — 
Boniface VJII. — Captivity of Avignon — Ghibelline league — False 
mystics leagued with Louis of Bavaria — Church thrown on the affec- 
tions of her children— Modern spirituality founded by Tauler and 
B. Henry Suso — Sketch of spiritual state of Germany and Nether- 
lands — Pantheistic mysticism met by Catholic — Tauler's mysticism 
philosophical — Mystical tendencies of modern philosophy — Tauler's 
theology compared with that of the Saints — Catholic mystical theology 
based on doctrines of Incarnation and Creation. 

N.B. — These pages appeared in the Dublin Review as a criticism on 
the following works : — 

1. The History and Life of the Rev* Dr. John Tauler, of Strasbourg, 
with Twenty Five of his Sermons. Translated from the German 
with additional notes of Tauler's Life and Times, by Susanna 
Winkworth, and a Preface by the Rev. C. Kingsley. London, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1857. 

2. Theologia Germanica, translated by Susanna Winkworth, with a 
Preface by the Rev. C. Kingsley, and a Letter to the Translator 
by the Chevalier Bunsen. London, Longman, 1854. 

3. Die Deutschen Mystiker des vierzehnten und funfzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
von, Friedrich Bbhringer. Zurich, Mejer, 1855. 

4. Johannes Tauler von Strassburg, von D. Carl Schmidt. Hamburg, 
Perthes, 1841. 

5. Die Gottesfreunde im vierzehnten Jahrhundert, von Carl Schmidt, 
Jena, Mauke, 1855. 

6. Hours with the Mystics, by Robert Alfred Vaughan, B.A. London, 
Parker and Son, West Strand, 1856. 

7. History of Latin Christianity, by Henry Hart Milmau, D.D. 
Vol. VI. London, Murray, 1855. 
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It is a strange thing to watch the fate of books and 
authors, but few authors have met with a stranger fate 
than Tauler, " the illuminated doctor/ 9 All down the 
banks of the Rhine, from Cologne to the lake of Con- 
stance, every word that fell from his pen or his lips was 
treasured up by his countrymen during his life with the 
most loving enthusiasm, and passed into the heart of the 
German nation even after his death. For two whole cen- 
turies, however, he was exclusively German, till in the 
very heat of the great struggle of the sixteenth century, 

i" ust after the praise of Luther had recommended him to 
3 rotestants, a Carthusian monk made him known through 
a Latin translation to the Catholic world. Nothing so 
clearly proves the vitality of the ideas represented by 
Tauler as the enthusiasm with which France, Italy, and 
Spain then received this most thoroughly German writer. 
After a gap of three centuries, Pietist doctors have edited 
his sermons at Berlin, while a comparatively unknown 
work of his has been published in a miniature shape at 
Ratisbon, for the spiritual reading of Catholics. At the 
same time newly-discovered documents have raised a 
historical controvery respecting him, and strange to say, 
under cover of its learned dust, Tauler is at last making 
his way into England. Almost simultaneously M. de Ste 
Foi has translated him into French, and thus thrown his 
ideas upon the Catholic mind of Paris, and Miss Winkworth 
has produced, in a costly volume, a selection of his ser- 
mons, with introductions and recommendations by Bunsen 
and Kingsley. Strange indeed that words uttered by a 
Dominican monk five hundred years ago, should find an 
echo now in Paris and Berlin, and be recommended for 
Sunday reading to respectable fathers of families in Eng- 
land. The controversy which has led to this result is 
interesting to us in itself, as throwing light upon an obscure 
period of ecclesiastical history. With the same patience, 
and almost with the same enthusiasm as that with which 
they hailed the Niebelungen lied, German writers are 
poring over and drawing conclusions from the Strasburg 
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manuscripts which concern the Catholic doctor, and Tauler 
and his friends are attracting as much attention as the 
heroic Siegfried and the revenge of the beautiful Chriem- 
hild. Though we have no patriotic interest in the matter, 
yet we can be indifferent to nothing which lays bare to us 
a portion of old Catholic life. It can never be uninterest- 
ing to us to study the very heart of the great German 
people at a time when the names of Tauler and the blessed 
Henry Suso were as familiar household words as those of 
Kant or Goethe now. The deeper we study ecclesiastical 
history the more we are convinced that the roots of that 
strange portent the Reformation, are to be found in that 
wild fermenting period which preceded the great schism, 
and we can only be thankful to modern Germans who 
throw light on this eventful time, though we take the 
liberty to clear away the theories which they have mixed 
up with the facts which they have discovered. 

On the other hand, apart from all historical questions, 
it is surely a wonderful sign of the times to see such a 
strange revolution in the religious mind of England as is 
indicated by Miss Winkworth's publication. Does not 
the whole matter show a great stir of religious feeling all 
over Europe ? If England, not* only Puritanical and 
Evangelical, but even intellectual and liberal England is 
turning mystical, surely there must be a vast deal of 
mysticism afloat. Nay, to bring the matter nearer home 
to us Catholics, the appearance of T aider's sermons in a 
French dress, is a noticeable fact. Religions Paris was 
certainly given rather to the sentimental than to the asceti- 
cal or the mystical. We have heard lately of a well-known 
and venerated French preacher creating a commotion 
among the fine ladies who surrounded his pulpit, by 
breathing the name of a discipline ; we suspect that the 
recommendation of Tauler's sermons would have been 
just as startling. We English Catholics partake, in spite 
of ourselves, of all that surrounds us, and we should be 
prepared to know how to deal with the mystical spirit, 
which we cannot help breathing, and to know whether this 
questionable phantom comes from heaven or from hell. 

It is the more necessary to enter into the matter because 
the controversy, now going on in Germany, is one which 
affects the character of Tauler as a safe guide in theolo- 
gical matters. The theory which has been broached respect- 
ing him is a most surprising one to us, who have ever been 
accustomed to see the name of Tauler cited as an autho- 
rity. In Germany he is represented as connected with a 
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supposed sect called Friends of God, which is considered 
to have been a precursor of the Reformation. This has 
been improved upon by English writers. In his Latin 
Christianity, an important work, which from its interesting 
style, bids fair to become the English text-book instead of 
dry old Mosheim, the Dean of St. Paul's has given us a 
dramatic picture of Tauler. The old Dominican appears 
side by side with WyclifFe. Tauler is represented as under 
the influence of Waldensians ; " he is the most influential 
one of the many voices which appealed directly to God 
from the Pope and the Hierarchy, which asserted a higher 
religion than that of the Church, which tacitly, if not 
inferentially admitted the great Wycliffite doctrine, that 
the bad pope, the bad bishop, the bad priest, was neither 
pope, bishop, nor priest." Mr. Vaughan's " Hours with 
the Mystics' 9 gives a more decisive and succinct view. 
" Tauler was unquestionably a Protestant in spirit, a 
genuine forerunner of the Reformation. " These asser- 
tions are the more mischievous because of the ignorance 
of the English public on German matters. Germany is 
still to us a sort of wide Hercynian forest, out of which 
chimeras, Bunsensand other lying wonders are perpetually 
issuing; and few care to go down themselves into that 
inhospitable wild to see what really is there. This makes 
it exceedingly easy to impose upon the English public by 
a show of German learning. The day is within the 
memory of man when Coleridge sat at Highgate as a 
sort of high priest of mysterious truth, and though the 
hierophants have now increased in number, still a certain 
halo hovers round the head of those who are able to read 
Fichte or Kant, in their native tongue. Mr. Vaughan is 
especially one of those authors who trade largely on a 
small German capital. He has produced a shallow book 
on mystics in general, in which the subject is discussed in 
a series of conversations over port wine and walnuts, and 
occasionally in the drawing-room with a flirtation as an 
episode. He has managed to make the book enjoy a 
short-lived popularity by vulgar abuse of Catholic Saints, 
and by an affectation of German style and thought. This 
is, to say the least of it, a most unphilosophical way 
of proceeding. The subject of which he treats has been 
elaborated by the life and death struggles of individual 
minds and even of nations, and cannot be settled over 
port wine and walnuts, but far otherwise. Henceforth, 
we beg leave to ignore Mr. Vaughan. Dean Milman 
deserves of course to be treated with much more respect, 
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but he also Has by no means represented faithfully to us> 
the opinions of learned men in Germany. Fresh docu- 
ments have been discovered, and the hypothesis that 
Tauler was a sort of Waldensian, has actually been swept 
away by the authors who broached it. 

Miss Winkworth stands in remarkable contrast to both 
these writers. Though unhappily a Protestant, she is 
everywhere fairminded and independent. Although she 
has the naivetd to respect the opinions of the Chevalier 
Bunsen, yet she presumes to differ from him, and is by no 
means a slave even to the book to which she is indebted for 
her information. She everywhere exercises her own excel- 
lent judgment, and has managed to dispel, with her clear 
intellect, some of the mists with which her German 
authorities had obscured the facts. It is impossible, how- 
ever, for her or any one else, to judge rightly of Tauler 
from a Protestant point of view, and we will now dispas- 
sionately put the reader in possession of the new facts 
respecting him. We will especially endeavour to state 
accurately, what is certain and what uncertain, in the 
newly-discovered documents. The reader will then be 
able to judge for himself, to see what conclusion can be 
drawn, or whether we are in a condition to draw any con- 
clusion in the present state of our knowledge. What was 
Tauler's real place amidst the hurly-burly of the fourteenth 
century ? Was he on the side of God or the devil ? Was he 
in that momentous struggle a true son of the Catholic 
Church, or was he in any possible sense consciously or un- 
consciously a * 'forerunner of the Reformation ?" This is the 
question which we have got to answer ; and we will first 
collect together, as far as we can, the real witness of the 
Germans upon it, and then put together our own view 
upon Tauler's place and influence on his time. We believe 
that German witnesses, when cross-examined, or even 
when simply interrogated, are far more true than our 
English writers represent them. We fear the discussion 
may prove rather arid, but really it is not our fault. Our 
adversaries have so pre-occupied the ground, that we have 
a battle to fight before we get at the veritable Tauler. 

The newly-discovered facts with respect to Tauler are, 
we believe, if we reckon them materially, not many, yet on 
the whole, they certainly enable us to get a clearer view 
of the man. Up to this time, it must be allowed, Tauler 
was somewhat of a mythological personage. That he 
really had existed, that he had been a man of flesh and 
blood upon this planet of ours, and had fought his fight 
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and disappeared, was certain, for he had left behind him 
sundry ^ volumes of sermons and of mystical treatises. 
Nay, his mortal remains are still at Strasburg, and there 
is still to be seen his grave-stone in the church which 
was once that of the Dominicans, and on it is to be 
traced a sculptured monk in the habit of his order, of 
slender frame and small delicate features, pointing with 
long lean finger to a figure of the Lamb of God ; he has 
also a crown as it were laid upon his breast, to mark the 
sense of his contemporaries that he had conquered in his 
fight. Tauler, therefore, plainly had been; but what had 
been his struggles exterior and interior, what precisely 
was the sphere in which he had been engaged, — in fact 
what was the man and not the author, all that was utterly 
in the dark. Nay, even what was said about him by his 
contemporaries only served to make the darkness more 
visible. There existed, respecting him, an exquisitely sim- 
ple well-told story, which purported to be his conversion. 
He was, so the story said, an eminent and learned doctor, 
an eloquent preacher and a wise director ; his pulpit was 
surrounded by admiring crowds; his confessional was 
thronged, yet Tauler required conversion. Why he was 
to be converted did not appear ; for no one pretended 
that he had ever been otherwise than edifying; however, 
converted he was, and in a singular manner. A myste- 
rious layman, issuing whence no man knew, and going 
none knew whither, accosted him, gained a wonderful 
influence over him, and persuaded him to retire for a long 
time from the pulpit and confessional. Tauler came out 
of his retirement a new man and reappeared in public 
life ; but the strange layman in his turn vanishes into the 
darkness and we only catch a glimpse of him at the great 
preacher's death-bed. The story certainly looked suspi- 
cious enough, and learned men had found what looked like 
very good reasons for pronouncing it a myth. Thus Tauler 
was considered a real individual, yet there was about him 
something undoubtedly mythical. Professor Schmidt of 
Strasburg has however disinterred manuscripts which 
have thrown considerable light upon Tauler's layman, so 
that the doubts once thrown upon his very existence, have 
now passed away. The story of Tauler's conversion is now 
found out to be true. It was not indeed, properly speak- 
ing, a conversion, for he was never other than a virtuous 
monk, but it was a conversion to an interior life. What 
is more, his mysterious layman, if he has not ceased to be 
a mystery, yet at least was undoubtedly a fact in this 
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world of ours. We have at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing now that we know as much about the layman as his 
contemporaries, who did not even know his name. Pro- 
fessor Schmidt thinks however, that he has discovered even 
this, which was a mystery to the men of his own time, and 
has conjectured that he was Nicholas of Bale, a heretic who 
was burned at Vienue, in the diocese of Poitiers, in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

This, then, is the first accusation brought by Dr. Mil- 
mau against Tauler. The man who had the greatest 
influence over him was a heretic, therefore Tauler himself 
was an opponent of the Catholic Church. He even has 
specified the class of heretics to which this man belonged, 
and calls him a Waldensian. He has however, in the few 
dramatic pages in which he treats of Tauler, gone far 
beyond his German authorities. Even at the time when 
they thought worst of the layman's orthodoxy, they ever 
carefully separated Tauler's faith from his. Professor 
Schmidt divided the association to which he is said to have 
belonged into two distinct parts, the orthodox and the 
heretical. According to his theory, Tauler and his lay- 
man belonged to an association called the Friends of God, 
part of whom were Catholic, part Waldensian. " Tauler," 
he says in one place, " remained faithful to his Church ; 
outwardly, it is true, the Waldenses did so to save them- 
selves from persecution ; we would not however venture to 
suppose that he really belonged to them."* " The mystic 
Friends of God, such as Tauler, Suso, Henry of Nordlingen, 
Rulman Merswin, belonged to no heretic sect — only the 
influence of the Waldensian Friends of God on many of 
the Catholic ones cannot be denied."! Again: " They 
did not however wish to divide themselves from the pre- 
vailing Church ; they honoured the Mother of God, and 
often spoke of her as the minstrels spoke of their lady- 
love ; the saints also, and their relics, were objects of their 
worship."! All this indicates a far different tone in Pro- 
fessor Schmidt from that adopted by Dr. Milman. He 
allows, indeed, that Tauler " adhered to his Church," but 
this concession is buried under heaps of declamation. 

Such was the state of opinion in Germany in 1841. A 
change, however, had come over the spirit of their dream 
(for it was a dream) before 1854. It is dangerous to con- 
jecture in history ; we are too apt to forget how little we 
know of that dark mysterious past. The documents which 

* Schmidt Gottesfreunde, p. 36. t Ibid. 171. % Ibid. 166. 
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remain to us are only mere fragments of the manifold, 
energetic life which was once struggling and fermenting 
during its brief time of probation on earth. How much 
remains that human eye will never see, and which might 
entirely alter our view ! What we know is a mere 
specimen of what is buried in the deep earth, and it fares 
sometimes with historiaus as with geologists. Let them 
dig a little deeper down and whole theories of yesterday 
may be swept away by the discoveries of to-day. So it has 
happened to Professor Schmidt.* 

"I once thought," he says, " that a distinction was to be drawn 
between the Friends of God of the Oberland and such as Tatiler, 
Henry of Nordlingen, and Rulman Merswin, in the sense that I 
called the latter Catholic and the former Waldensian, on account 
of some traces of heretical action in them. Wackernagel, Hahn, 
and even Neander held this to be possible, and saw in the 
Friends of God of the Oberland a sort of German Waldenses. 
Gieseler opposes this view; according to him they cannot be classed 
with the Waldenses ; he iusists not only on their extasies, and that 
revelling in interior woes, which was peculiar to the ' Friends of 
God/ but he draws his conclusion from their honouring Mary, and 
the saints, and their belief in Purgatory, and therefore requiring a 
category to themselves. After a more careful comparison, particu- 
larly since the finding of the manuscript of epistles, which clearly 
proves what great value the Friends of God put upon the Mass, I 
feel drawn to adopt the opinion of the clear-sighted historian, and 
to drop the distinction in the seuse that I formerly understood it. 
The Friends of God were all bound together through a common 
doctrine and a tendencj of mind, which in extreme cases was widely 
apart from the Church, but has nothing in common with the Wal- 
denses, except complaints, which are found in all sects, against the 
failings of the clergy, and the sins of the world. The difference 
between the different classes of the Friends of God nevertheless 
exists ; it consists not only in greater or less proportion of enthu- 
siasm, but particularly in that some knew of secret plans and efforts 
in which the others were not initiated.*' 

This passage is important for several reasons. First, it 
destroys Dr. Milman's assertion that Tauler was imbued 
with Waldensian opinions. Secondly, as far as it ascribes 
any definite doctrine to the " Friends of God" at all, it 
allows that they held the doctrines of the Catholic Church. 
Thirdly, it substitutes no heresy for the Waldensian, of 
which alone it had aceused them. Their very accusers 
therefore bring no definite charge against them, and till 
that is done we may safely hold them innocent. The Pro- 



* Gottesfreunde, p. 7. 
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fessor indeed speaks of the "extreme" Friends of God 
being far from the Catholic Church, and then proceeds to 
describe the characteristics which mark them off from good 
Catholics, yet it is easy to see that they amount not to 
heresy, but at most to illusion. " What principally 
characterizes the Friends of God," he says, " is a longing 
after immediate intercourse with God approaching to utter 
fanaticism." " They know their Bible, but they do not 
consider it to be a universal standard of faith and life ; 
they aim at having a direct participation in supernatural 
light, not from the Holy Spirit, but from the Holy Trinity 
itself, with which they believe themselves to be in uninter- 
rupted living intercourse." " They believe in the 'pan- 
theistic' view of the destruction of distinction between the 
creature, as being nothing, and the Creator who is very 
Being." This, according to the Professor, is the sum and 
substance of their offending. There is however no heresy 
in a longing for immediate intercourse with God It is 
easy to see that all this only amounts to a belief in 
private revelations, while in the last words the reader 
will recognize only a perversion of the common language 
of the mystical writers of the period. Altogether it is 
impossible to state the matter more clearly than Miss 
Winkworth has done. "It was formerly imagined that r 
the layman was a secret Waldensian, but this idea is not 
confirmed by more extended research; on the contrary, 
the importance which he and his friends attached to the 
rites of the Church, to obedience to ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, their belief in transubstantiation and purgatory, 
are quite inconsistent with it. Indeed the views of 
Nicholas seem to have been more in accordance with the 
doctrine of the Church than those of Eckart and his 
school. The only peculiarity of his belief that I can dis- 
cover, is his strong confidence in the reality of the visions 
and miraculous revelations imparted to himself and his 
friends." 

Furthermore, we must remember that the accusation of 
the Professor himself applies solely to the " extreme" 
party amongst the Friends of God, and no one pretends 
for a moment that Tauler belongs to them. This extreme 
party, as we shall presently see, was very small, while a 
diligent study of the writings of Tauler and the Blessed 
Henry has convinced us that the set of men designated by 
the term " Friends of God," had very little defiuite pecu- 
liarities about them. There is not the slightest trace of 
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their ever belonging to a supposed sect called by that name,* 
or of its implying m any way an opposition even of spirit 
to the Catholic Church. Here again we appeal to 
Miss Winkworth.t " The title of ' Friends of God' is 
one which meets us continually in the writings of those 
who are termed mystics in the fourteenth century, 
and is used in various connections. Sometimes it seems 
to denote those who were partakers of a spiritual instead of 
a formalistic piety, sometimes to denote the members of a 
particular body. Among those called ' Friends of God' 
we find the names of individuals widely differing from each 
other in rank, vocation, opinion, and career; for they 
counted among their members Dominicans, such as 
Eckart, Tauler, Suso of Constance, and Henry of Nord- 
lingen ; and Franciscans, such as Otto of Passau ; knights 
married and single ; nuns like Christina and Margaretha 
Ebner, and a queen, Agnes, the widow of King Andrew 
of Hungary ; the rich banker Rulman Merswin, and Con- 
rad, the Abbot of Kaisersheim, in Bavaria, who boasts in a 
letter to Henry of Nordlingen, that he has not accepted the 
Bishop of Augsburgh's absolution either for himself or his 
monastery ; Conrad Brunsberg again, the Grand Master 
of the Knights of St. John, in Germany, besides the lay- 
man Nicholas of Basle, and the great mystical author of the 
Netherlands, Ruysbroeck. This appellation, common to 
all these, with numbers of less distinguished persons, would 
seem to have been used among themselves to denominate 
those who could not but feel that they were more alive to 
the realities of religion and its spiritual nature than was 
the case with the multitudes around them. That those 
possessing common sympathies on the subjects of highest 
import, should instinctively seek out and cling to each 



* Professor Schmidt has quoted the sentence of condemnation of 
Martin of Mayence, a heretic burned in the year 1383, as a proof 
of the existence of a sect called " Friends of God," and has cited 
the heresies for which he is condemned as a portion of the tenets of 
our Friends of God. Against this we protest. The sentence 
declares that Martin had said that sundry heretics burned at 
Heidelberg were Friends of God. It is plain that this does not 
mean that he said that the heretics belonged to a sect of that 
name. A man would not be burned, for instance, for sajing that 
the Waldenses belonged to the sect of Waldenses. What Martin 
evidently means is that these heretics were friends of God, that is, 
good Christians. The same observation applies to the quotation 
from Yvonetus in Schmidt's Tauler, p. 194. 

f History and Life of Tauler, p. 107. 
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other, and thus an association should spontaneously grow 
up, even without any definite plan, is a natural and inevit- 
able process, where a real, deep religious life has arrived at 
self-consciousness ; and from a comparison of the passages 
in which Tauler and Henry of Nordlingen use the term 
' Friends of God/ it appears to me that in the first 
instance the sense of having entered into a living, personal 
union with God, bringing with it a yearning pity for sin- 
ners, and a fervent desire to bring them to the same 
blessed state, was the sole distinction and bond of the 
' Friends of God/ It is at all events clear that their union 
for common action was utterly independent of the attitude 
they assumed towards the great conflicting questions of the 
day; for as we have seen in the Abbot of Kaisersheim and 
Henry of Nordlingen, those are called 'Friends of God/ 
and treat each other as brethren, who are as far asunder in 
their politics as are the Chartists and Tories of our own days. 
Neither did they form a sect, but on the contrary repudiated 
the idea, as is shown in the following passage from Tauler's 
sermon on the twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, which I 
think too confirms this view of their origin. ' The prince of 
this world has now-a-days been sowing brambles among the 
roses in all directions, insomuch that the roses are often 
choked, or rudely torn by the brambles. Children,, there 
must needs be a flight or a distinction ; some sort of a 
separation, whether within the cloister or without, and it 
does not make them into a sect that the ' Friends of God* 
profess to be unlike the world's friends/ The remark 
that the ' Friends of God 5 were not a sect, would seem 
to prove 4hat this accusation was brought against them ; 
but indeed proof of this would be superfluous, for then, as 
in all other times, it would infallibly happen that the 
unworldly and spiritual-minded who recognized a nobler 
sort of religion than that comprised in the due observance 
of religious rites and decent moral conduct should be 
charged with sectarianism and suspected of heresy, even if 
they broached no new dogmas, and went no farther than 
to bring out in their teaching and practice the real signifi- 
cance of the Church's ordinances. — During the terrors of 
the Interdict they seemed to have formed an association 
with no declared boundary, yet whose boundaries would be 
most distinctly recognized by all within the line. To the 
name they adopted the text, John xv. 15, seems to have 

fiyen occasion ; for Tauler says, ' Then said our Lord to 
lis disciples, From henceforth I call you not servants 
but friends. The ' henceforth' that He spoke was from 
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the time that they had forsaken all things and followed 
Him. " Then were they His friends and not servants, and 
therefore he who will be a friend of God must leave all 
things and follow after Him/ From this passage, in the 
spirit of which many others concur, we see at once in what 
the right to this title consisted, namely, in the thorough 
self-surrender to God, the forsaking of all things to follow 
God alone/' 

Thus far Miss Winkworth. The good common sense 
of an English lady has enabled her here to dispel many 
a theory with which her German friends had overlaid 
facts. The " Friends of God" were no sect, brpached 
no new doctrine^, did not associate themselves in any 
one line of policy, followed what she calls Church ordi- 
nances like other folks. Without employing so many 
words, we can make the matter plainer to our readers 
by^imply saying that the expression, "Friend of God," 
is used by Tauler as the equivalent to what would 
be called " an interior man' in the later spiritual 
writers. The only part of the passage which we have 
quoted, to which we demur, is the assertion that the 
*' association" became in any sense more definite in con- 
sequence of the Interdict. This is a conjecture of Pro- 
fessor Schmidt's, but a mere simple conjecture. Miss 
Winkworth forgets that she herself had perceived that the 
Friends of God followed no one course of action with 
respect to obedience to the Interdict. * She means the 
great Interdict first laid on many towns in Germany by 
John XXII., and which lasted with various short intervals 
till apparently 1348, when Charles IV. was acknowledged 
by the cities of the Rhine. So long did it last and so per- 
plexing were the questions involved in it, that even the 
religious orders by turns observed and disregarded it. If 
religious orders changed their course of action, it is not 
wonderful that a mere collection of individuals like the 
Friends of God, without the slightest bond except commu- 
nity of feeling, should have had no unity of view or con- 
duct ; and in point of fact, Henry of Nordlingen and 
Conrad of Raisersheim are both reckoned among the 



* The Domiuicans and Carmelites, for instance, at Strasburg, 
at first sang mass publicly as usual, notwithstanding the interdict ; 
afterwards the Dominicans were expelled from the city for obeying 
it. Bbhringer p. 13. At Landshut they observed it till a neigh- 
bouring baron threatened to burn the church if they would not 
si ug Mass. 
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Gottesfreunde, though the former obeyed the interdict 
and the latter refused to receive absolution for having 
broken it. 

Altogether we feel confident that we are right in stating 
that the fact that Tauler was connected with the Friends 
of God, affords not the slightest shadow of proof that he 
was in the smallest degree disaffected to the Church. As 
for the layman, we are quite willing to allow that, with 
the drawback that we have already made, the characte- 
ristics of the " extreme party" apply to him. The curious 
visions which are related of him and his community in the 
documents found by Professor Schmidt and his whole con- 
duct are precisely those of a man in a state of delusion. 
But it is most remarkable that the whole of this conduct 
began after Tauler's death. He died in 1361 ; it was only 
in 1367 that the layman began the strange course alluded 
to. It was then that, " in accordance with a dream, which 
commanded them to take a black dog for a guide, they fixed 
on a site high up on a mountain, far away from any 
human habitation," and that the series of adventures 
began to which the Professor alludes. Allowing him the 
whole benefit of the crazy^ conduct of this small portion of 
the "Friends of God," Tauler's character for orthodoxy 
remains utterly untouched. 

Even supposing that the layman were Nicholas of Basle, 
who was burned as a heretic at the very end of the century, 
it matters nothing to Tauler's cause, for there is abundant 
evidence that, when Tauler knew him, the mysterious layman 
was as good a Catholic as any could desire. We owe to 
the Professor's diligence the publication of a letter by this 
same mysterious personage in which he bewails the woes 
of Christendom. Among these woes he places sacrilegious 
confessions, after which he laments that men go every year 
to " receive their God."* In the same letter he proclaims 
his belief that no lay man should dare to write glosses on Holy 
Scripture.f This was written in 1356, and if a little before 
1409 the said layman had been burned for heresy, it would 
matter indeed much to him, but nothing to Tauler, who 
knew and reverenced him when he was a good Catholic, 
and who had been in his quiet grave some fifty years 
before. Still for the simple cause of truth, for it matters 
not to us, we must say that if we cannot pronounce that the 



* In dieser betrogenen beichte man alle jahre Gott empfahet. 
t Bohringer, p. 19. 
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layman was " not guilty" * of being Nicholas of Basle, we 
can most energetically return a verdict of " not proven." 
We agree with Miss Winkworth that the Professor has 
clearly proved the identity of Tauler's layman with " the 
Friend of God in the Oberland," so often mentioned in 
the newly-discovered manuscripts ; but there is no reason 
for supposing that that friend of God was the disreputable 
Nicholas. The Professor does not even allege any proof 
of it, except that Tauler's layman came from a distance 
of thirty miles to Strasburg, and Basle lies thirty miles from 
Strasburg. The layman is apparently nowhere called 
Nicholas in the manuscript, and the fact that a man was 
condemned as a heretic for conduct which bears some 
resemblance to that of our layman somewhere about the 
year 1409, when the said layman must have been upwards 
of a hundred years old, has far too much of conjecture in 
it to be called a proof. And it is important to point this 
out because our English authorities continually assume 
the identity as proved. We can here again appeal to 
Germany. Bohringer, the most learned of the writers, 
whose names stand at the head of this article, thus sums up 
the story of the death of Nicholas: "Supposing that this 
layman, this Friend of God from the Oberland, really 
was Nicholas of Basle, supposing that this, instead of 
being a mere conjecture, were historically proved, as it 
is proved that the layman and the Friend of God are 
one and the same person, then certainly the death of Nicho- 
las was a most barbarous piece of fauatical persecution."* 
We may now proceed to the other fact which has been 
brought forward to prove that Tauler was disaffected to 
the Holy See. We will pass over it as briefly as we can, 
because whatever judgment may be formed upon it, it does 
not interfere with T aider's faith, which is the point on 
which we are insisting. As it concerns the great Interdict, 
the reader should bear in mind what has been already said 
on the conduct of various religious orders during that 
most perplexing time, and he will be able to appreciate 



* There is a curious corroboration of the layman's orthodoxy in 
a notice of him in a manuscript first published in Pez. Bibliotheca 
Ascetica. — Tom. viii. 405. He there is represented as having ad- 
vised a Dominican nun to enter the convent, and is mentioned as a 
holy hermit. This was written later than the year 1400. If the 
layman had been so near beiug burned as a heretic, he would not 
have been praised in a book of such unexceptionable orthodoxy, 
t Bohringer, p. 38. 

2 . 
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how little disobedience, even granting that Tauler diso- 
beyed, is a proof that he was not an orthodox Catholic. We 
will therefore state both sides of the question with the 
utmost brevity, and leave the reader to form his own judg- 
ment. There lived at Strasburg at the very latter end 
of the 16th century, more than two hundred years after 
Tauler, a certain city architect, called Specklin, a worthy 
burgher, who, besides building many edifices in that epis- 
copal city, also, as it appears, kept a sort of note-book. 
This note-book would not otherwise have been valua- 
ble to us, had it not contained certain notices about 
the conduct of Tunler during the time of an interdict pro- 
nounced against the city of Strasburg, by Pope Clement 
VI. In the midst of the interdict came the terrible plague 
called the Black Death, and Tauler is said to have joined 
JLudolph of Saxony, the author of the Life of Christ, and 
Thomas of Strasburg, the General of the Augustinians, 
in a protest against the interdict, and to have administered 
the sacraments in spite of it. This protest is there said to 
have been publicly burned by the Bishop at the com- 
mand of the Pope, and Tauler himself to have been com- 
pelled to quit tlie city and betake himself to the neigh- 
bouring Carthusian monastery of which Ludolph was prior. 
This story was first, as far as we know, extracted by 
Gorres in his introduction to the Blessed Henry Suso's 
works. It has since beeu used by Professor Schmidt, by 
Bohringer, and in their train by the English authors 
whom we have already named. We now move for at least 
an arrest of judgment on the plea of the insufficiency of 
the evidence. If further documents come to light we may 
be able to form a judgment ; at present we can form none, 
so much is to be said on both sides. 

First then the original documents have utterly perished ; 
we therefore must take the statement as Specklin s view of 
their contents. He gives extracts from manuscripts, but, 
as the accurate Bohringer remarks, he has intermingled 
them with much of his own. In this particular case he 
does not profess to give the words of the document which 
he quotes, but says that "it was couched in longer and 
better words."* Gorres had already remarked that " the 
rough soldier" (for it appears that Specklin had wielded 
the sword as well as the pen and the trowel) had put into 
Tauler's mouth his own military style. Again, he has 
palpably made blunders in his statements as the same 



* " Mit langen Wortcu besser ausgestrichen," p. 49. 
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indefatigable BShringer has pointed out; he mentious, as 
Bishop of Strasburg, one who had been dead some time 
before ; he places in the wrong year the arrival of Charles 
IV. in that city, and in other circumstances " contradicts 
himself in the same breath/' 

We do not, however, deny that there is a foundation of 
truth in the story. It is certain that somewhere about this 
time Tauler was going through some great struggle,*"" the 
memory of which has passed away, or survives only in the 
dim twilight of Specklin's note-book. That however it 
was not as he represents it, we are certain, for this reason, 
if for no other. The interdict did not forbid the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments during the terrible plague, 
and therefore Tauler did not disobey the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, even granting that he administered them. It will 
surprise our Protestant friends to know that Boniface 
VIII. had seriously mitigated the law respecting interdicts. 
It was perfectly lawful to administer both the Sacrament 
of Penance and the Holy Eucharist to the sick,] so that 
Tauler could devote himself to this heroic work of mercy 
during the ravages of the Black Death, without the slight- 
est disobedience. With this undoubted fact in view, that 
in the time of the strictest interdict, no priest was pro- 
hibited from administering the sacraments of the Church 
to the sick and dying, what are we to think of the follow- 
ing passage extracted from Specklin ? Speaking of 
Tauler and his friends he says : " They caused a writing 
to be put forth for all priests, when they should come to 
the sick and dying, that they should comfort the sick by 
the bitter wounds and death of Christ, who had made a 



* Bohringer conjectures that the following words of Henry of 
Nordlingen refers to this period of Tauler's life. Writing to 
Margaret Ebner, a Dominican nun, he says, " Pray for our dear 
Father Tauler, who is still in great trouble, for he teaches 
the truth and lives up to it. Yes, beloved, pray for him." The 
learned author forgets that if this does refer to the time of the 
interdict, it proves that T.iuler's conduct was tho very contrary to 
what Specklin represents it, as Henry of Nordlingen was undoubtedly 
in favour of the interdict, p. 50. 

i Ferraris. Bibliotheca. Interdictum. v. also Suarez de Censuris 
Disp. 32. S. 1. He says that by Boniface's bull, in every kind of inter- 
dict the Sacrament of Penance can be administered to all except the 
individuals who are the cause of the interdict. Also, that the 
Viaticum can be administered to any in daugcr of death in the widest 
sense, consequently to all in a time of plague. 
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sufficient satisfaction not only for their own sins but the 
sins of all the world, and that the Pope could not shut up 
heaven from an innocent man, even though he lay under 
the interdict." Considering that no sacraments were 
refused to the dying even in that terrible time, how can 
we help suspecting that Specklin must have attributed 
the declamation of some Lutheran preacher to Tauler? 
If the Dominican and Carthusian protested against any- 
thing, it certainly was not against the privation of the 
sacraments in the case of the sick and dying, for the 
interdict did not deprive the plague-stricken of the conso- 
lations of religion. 

Again, there actually exists a paper put out by Tauler, 
exhorting Christians to obey even the unjust commands 
of ecclesiastical superiors. In the very year of the Black 
Death, that is at the very time when he is represented as 
opposing the interdict and at war with his bishop, he pub- 
lished a most remarkable document tracing all the horrors 
of the time to disobedience to the constituted authorities of 
the Church. It is dated 1348, and to us it looks like a clear 
prophecy of the great schism, rad even of the Reformation ; 
but anyhow it is plainly the vork of a man crushed under 
the overwhelming weight of universal woe, and giving 
utterance to the waitings of his wounded spirit. ^ He bids 
all men remain loyal " to their Mother Church in her old 
age, and her state as it were of feebleness. They must 
conform themselves to the Holy Church humbly and 
patiently, with souls resigned and most cheerful wills, and 
obey with willing and docile subjection all the ordinances 
and doctrines which they hear up to this moment proposed 
by preachers from the pulpit." He then quotes our Lord's 
words exhorting the Jews to obey the Scribes and Phari- 
sees because they sit in Moses's seat. He then bids them 
" hear the voice of their heavenly Father speaking in them, 
and of their Mother, the Holy Church, speaking to the 
outward ear, for their voices are one, wherefore he who 
hears not their voices will perish eternally." " The voice 
of our Father," he continues, " sounds to us by the voice 
of our Mother the Church, in all her doctrines, precepts, 
and counsels." This document is reckoned as undoubt- 
edly T aider's by Professor Schmidt, and it is wonderful 
that he should not have seen how utterly inconsistent it is 
with the story told us by Specklin. 

One more quotation before we quit this part of the sub- 
ject. If Tauler did act in opposition to the Church as the 
story represents him, he certainly forgot his own principles. 
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In a sermon on £>t. Matthew's day, he thus speaks. After 
protesting that if the Sovereign Pontiff and the Church 
were to strip him of his faculties for hearing confessions, 
and even of his priesthood, he would obey, he continues : 
€i If the Christian Church were to take the Sacraments 
from us, we must obey, (though no one can take from us 
the spiritual participation in them,) for whatever the Church 
gives she can take away. Therefore, if such a thing were 
to happen to us, we must let it be done without contradic- 
tion or murmuring." It is hardly possible to conceive 
that these words point to a merely hypothetical case. 
They seem to have been spoken when an interdict was 
hanging over the audience. If it be so, it throws a deeper 
suspicion on the story of Tauler's rebellion ; and in any 
case it proves what were his principles, even supposing 
that the anguish of the Black Death had wrung from him 
an opposite conduct. All these undoubted facts seem to 
us to outweigh Specklin's most doubtful testimony. We 
are surely under the mark when we say that it is 
neutralized if not demolished. That Tauler did veritably 
remain in that great moaning and wailing Strasburg 
when the Black Death was in it, and many other priests 
had fled like cowards, that he did in the Sacrament of 
Penance, speak words of sweet comfort to those dying 
burghers and their wives and children, and felt the fiery 
poison of their breath hot upon his lips ; that he brought 
them the Holy Eucharist to speed them forth in their long 
journey, we can well believe. But that he amused him- 
self with protesting against the interdict when it was 
utterly useless, we do not believe. If there was any pro- 
test at all, it was not such as Specklin would have us 
think. Tauler might address him in the words which the 
great Conde used, as he rose weary from the perusal of 
some declamation in an historian of the Rollin species: 
ces coquins nous font parler comnie ils auraient parle eux- 
memes. Altogether we may consider that the story is 
a myth, containing doubtless some truth, and probably 
shadowing some struggle with authorities, but what that 
struggle was, we have no means of asertaining ; and what- 
ever it was, it could be nothing whatsoever which could 
entitle Tauler to the unenviable position in a Protestant 
Valhalla, to which Dr. Milman has promoted him. We 
have an undoubted document written by Tauler himself, 
which proves that in that eventful year, 1348, he was a 
good Catholic, and exhorted all men to obey ecclesiastical 
superiors even though they might be like Scribes and 
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Pharisees in Moses's seat. And here we bid farewell to 
Specklin, Schmidt, and Dr. Milman, and proceed to give 
what we believe to be the real view of Tauler's place in 
ecclesiastical history, and what is the real meaning of the 
apparition of those few struggling Friends of God whose 
biographies have thus been so strangely revealed to us. 

There are two centuries of the history of the Church 
which should especially be called the " Dark Ages/' 
we mean the fourteenth and the fifteenth. Of course if 
darkness is synonymous with ignorance, the ninth and 
tenth may fairly lay claim to the title ; but if we take into 
account what may be called the moral effects of darkness, 
namely, confusion, perplexity, and dismay, the two cen- 
turies which immediately preceded the Reformation, may 
well rival, if not outdo, their predecessors. The night of 
the tenth century was one which came in its right place 
and gave promise of the dawn. But the epoch of which 
we speak was an eclipse, a very Egyptian darkness, worse 
than Chaos or Erebus, black a§ the thick preternatural 
night under cover of which our Lord was crucified. All 
at once wheu the medieval glory of the Church was at its 
zenith, a century opens with the audacious seizure of 
Boniface VIII. at Anagni, and closes with the great 
schism. t 

Most inadequate, indeed, are the causes usually assign- 
ed by historians to this great change, as for instance the 
arrogance of Boniface, and the removal of the Popes to 
Avignon. Boniface did nothing whatsoever which his 
predecessors had not done before him. He neither de- 
posed or excommunicated king or emperor.* Compare his 
language with that of St. Gregory VII., or Innocent III., 
and his words will appear tame and cautious. In at- 
tempting to mediate between France and England, 
Boniface expressly disclaimed any assumption of autho- 
rity, and offered to act as Benedict Gaetani, not as 
sovereign Pontiff. It is true that the preamble of 
one of his famous bulls contains the following words : 
" God has set us over kings and kingdoms, to set up and 
to pull down, and to waste and to destroy, and to plant 
and to build in His name and doctrine, to feed the flock 
of the Lord, to strengthen the weak, to heal the infirm, 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to restore the abject and 



* Boniface was preparing a bull of excommunication against 
Philip at Anagni, but it never was issued. The case of Albert of 
Austria is not in point. 
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to pour wine and oil into wounds. Wherefore, dearest son, 
let nothing ever persuade thee that thou hast no superior, 
and art not subject to the high priest of the Church's hier- 
archy." Yet in his strongest language Boniface says 
nothing which cannot easily be interpreted according to 
Bellarmine's view of the indirect authority over temporal 
matters, and he himself expressly gives this interpretation 
to his words. It requires another cause than the arro- 
gance of Boniface to account for the fact that he could not 
carry out measures far less stringent than those which 
had been crowned with success not fifty years before. Why 
could Nogaret and Sciarra Colouna insult with impu- 
nity the successor of St. Peter, who had humbled to 
the dust the proud house of Hohenstaufen? Only one 
answer can be returned, and that similar to the one giveu 
to Louis XVI., when the wild cries of the mob which was 
pouring into Versailles, first reached his ears. " This is 
a revolt," he said to a bystander, and the answer was, 
" Sire, it is a revolution." Nothing less than a complete 
disruption of medieval society is betokened by such an 
event. 

It was not so much that a Pope had been insulted, 
but that the insult was unpunished. That the grandson 
of St. Louis should have inflicted such an injury on the 
Sovereign Pontiff, was sufficiently ominous, but that 
Christendom should not have risen in a general crusade 
shows a terrible change in the mind of Europe. It is 
quite true that it excited sympathy; even the Ghibelline 
Dante forgets his wrongs for a moment to weep over 
Christ taken captive and outraged in the person of His 
Vicar; yet it must be owned that an outrage scarcely less 
than that which in the case of an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the 12th century, roused all Europe to indigna- 
tion, fell comparatively dead in the 14th, though a Pope 
was the sufferer. The penance of Canterbury was not 
repeated in Notre Dame, and Philip the Fair remained 
unpunished. It is true that Boniface was succeeded by a 
beatified saint, who proceeded to excommunicate the 
author of his death ; but B. Benedict XI. died in the 
first stage of the proceedings, and there seems every reason 
to suppose that he died by poison. A mystery hangs 
over the authors of the deed, but whether the guilt be laid 
on the Ghibelline cardinals, or on the guilty men excom- 
municated in the bull, or on Philip the Fair, it is certainly 
an ominous fact that the two first Popes of the century 
should have died a violent death, and have died un- 
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avenged. After this came the transfer of the Papal throne 
to France. Everything went on in the court of Clement as 
though he were securely seated at Rome ; bulls issued from 
each petty town in France, where Clement fixed for a time 
his wandering throne, and Christendom obeyed them. 
Kings of Aragon and Majorca came to do homage, at 
Montpellier, for Sardinia and Corsica, and a duke of 
Calabria in his father's name for Naples, at an obscure 
castle near Lyons, as they were wont to do at the Lateran 
palace. Even the terrible Philip led the Pope's horse in 
solemn procession through the streets of Lyons, while the 
Holy See gave a more solid proof of its power by proclaim- 
ing a crusade, and beating Venice back into its lagoons 
when it dared to attack Ferrara. Men probably perceived 
at first but little change in the position of the Jrope, yet 
we can see it now when we look back upon the time and 
remember that the memory of Boniface was solemnly 
arraigned before a general council at Vienne. It is true 
that he was as solemnly acquitted ; yet the very fact that 
a dead Pope should have been impeached by his murderers 
before a council of the Church, with the consent of his 
successor, argues a mighty change in public opinion. 
Even now the Catholic blood boils in our veins as we read 
the flippant speech of the French lawyer, and hear him in the 
presence of Christ's Vicar charge the memory of Boniface 
with crimes too obviously calumnious for even modern 
historians to take up; yet men in the 14th century listened 
coolly to the solemn mockery. Fifty years before every 
sword in France would have leaped from its scabbard to 
avenge the insult. Evidently the Middle Ages are gone 
or going. Cathedrals were still built, and Gregorian 
chants were sung. We are now in the very zenith of 
Gothic architecture and of Gothic music, but the real 
glory of medieval times is gone. That which constituted 
their real characteristic, that which separates them off 
from modern times was not the outward form, but the 
inward spirit. Every breast in that rude feudal hierarchy, 
from the king and noble down to the franklin and the 
serf, was animated with the persuasion that the king- 
dom* of Christ was supreme over everything earthly. 
This was the public opinion of the time, the spirit of the 
age. But it was fast passing away, and the Church iiad 
now to rule as best she might over disaffected and dis- 
loyal subjects, who watched her every step with jealousy 
and distrust. 

The captivity of Avignon was not the cause but the 
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effect of this change. The state of parties in Italy had 
made Rome perfectly uninhabitable by the sovereign 
Pontiff. Whether the Popes might not have returned to 
Rome sooner than they did is another matter. After the 
conquest, for we can call it nothing else, of the Roman 
States, by Cardinal Albornoz, in the reign of Innocent, 
it does seem strange that the court should have still 
lingered on the banks of the Rhone. But in the outset 
there is nothing whatever unnatural in the sojourn of the 
Popes at Avignon. The policy of the Holy See had for a 
long time been leaning towards France, for the simple 
reason that the danger which the Church had to face, 
arose not from the side of France, but from a junction 
between the Italian Ghibellines and the Emperor. Urban 
IV. made Charles of Anjou, St. Louis's brother, senator 
of Rome. Clement IV. gave him the kingdom of Naples, 
and broke the terrible power of Manfred, with the aid of 
French soldiers. Gregory X. and Nicholas HI. followed 
an opposite conduct, but Martin IV. returned to the 
French policy. Above all it is essential to observe that the 
policy of Boniface VIII. was entirely French. Himself of a 
Ghibelline family, he hardly had become Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, when he showed his detachment by entering into a 
contest with the Ghibelline lords, who had everywhere 
usurped the rule over the Papal cities ; and it was to 
Robert of Anjou, a prince of the house of France, that he 
entrusted the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and the 
leadership of the Guelphic party. On the other hand, for 
many years, and during many pontificates, the quarrels 
between Guelph and Ghibelline had been so terrible as 
to render Rome absolutely ungovernable. Alexander IV. 
transported the court to Viterbo, Nicholas IV. to Reate. 
Urban IV. was chased by Roman citizens to Orvieto and 
Perugia. Clement IV. could hardly be persuaded to leave 
Viterbo and return to Rome, even under the protection of 
Oimrles of Anjou, so great was his dread of his own 
subjects. St. Celestine established himself at Naples. 
It is not therefore in the least wonderful that Clement V. on 
the one hand chose to remain in France, where he was 
when he was elected, rather than trust himself to his 
refractory subjects, and on the other threw his influence 
into the scale of French politics. There is, therefore, no 
reason why, in order to account for Clement's conduct, 
we should have recourse to the hypothesis of treachery on 
his part, or violence on that of Philip the Fair. He may 
very well have preferred Lyons to Rome, without any 
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secret compact with Boniface's murderer in the forest of 
St. Jean d Angely. He may very well have prepared to 
excommunicate the Emperor Henry, if he invaded the 
kingdom of Naples, without any threat from Philip of a 
renewal of the fate of Boniface, since he was only doing 
what doubtless Boniface would have done, and preserving 
on the throne a king of that race, one of which Boniface 
had placed on that of Hungary. 

The removal of the Papal court to Avignon was, there- 
fore, a symptom rather than a cause of evil. Historians 
would get rid of many a myth if they only watched the 
ebb and flow of the public feeling of the times of which 
they write, and which existed in the Middle Ages as now, 
since it simply means the expression of the ideas which 
rule the deep hearts of the masses of men. Where and 
how those ideas are generated is no business of ours, 
as we are not writing the metaphysics of history ; we 
only point to the fact that in Italy as elsewhere, men's 
minds were beginning to be swayed by another spirit than 
that which ruled them in the last centuries, and that this 
was the cause of the captivity of Avignon. We are not 
denying that the selfishness of the French monarchy, and 
the backstairs influence of the French Cardinals, who 
were gradually filling the Sacred College, had much to do 
in retaining the Popes in France; but we do mean that 
they never would have succeeded, in spite of the perpetual 
attempts of the Popes to break their chains, had not the 
whole breaking up of medieval society in Italy, and the 
consequent anarchy, rendered Rome unsafe. * The mere 
statistics of a few years of the period will prove our point. 

When John XXII. turned his attention to Italian 
affairs in the beginning of these memorable seventy years, 
the Papal States could hardly be said to exist. Various 
great houses had usurped the cities of the Church. The 
Ordelaffi were ruling despotically nearForli, and threaten- 
ing the whole district of Amilia, while the Marquis of 
Montefeltro had possessed himself of the March of 
Ancona, and had usurped the headship of Urbino and 
other towns ; and in 1319 the Papal court was startled 
with the news that a fearful revolt had broken out in 
Recanati. Assisted by the people of Osimo, the citizens 
slaughtered the Papal garrison, massacred the very 
children of the adherents of the Church, invaded the 
honour of women, and violated the very sanctity of the 
cloister. Finally, they expelled the bishop and established 
the count of Montefeltro in his stead. If the enmity to the 
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Church had been confined to the Papal States, it might 
have been put down. But the usurpers of Forli were but 
specimens of a race of men who threatened the existence 
of the Church and of society all over Italy. An organized 
Ghibelline league had been formed, and steadily and 
rapidly it had been rising in power. Oh ! for the time 
when an array of free republics barred the passage 
of the emperor to Rome, and the Lombard league won 
for the Church the victory of Legnano. In 1315, 
the year of John's accession, almost all the towns had 
lost their freedom, and the statistics of Ghibelline 
power are nearly as follows. The old Lombard league 
had been destroyed, and the great house of the Visconti 
occupied its place. Milan, Pavia, Piacenza, Vercelli, 
Como, Bergamo, Tortona, and Alessandria, were ruled 
by Maffei and his three sons with almost regal sway. 
Passerino was lord of Mantua, and the house of the della 
Scala possessed Verona. Uguccione held Pisa, while one 
of the most gifted of these new potentates, Castruccio 
Castraccani, had become lord of Lucca. It would have 
been happy for the miserable cities if their lords had been 
permanent, but the whole of the beautiful country from 
north to south was a prey to the most miserable revolu- 
tions. The old factions' of Guelph and Ghibelline revived 
with all the more fury because their original principles 
were forgotten, and they were mere pretexts for hereditary 
hatred and revenge. Any city might be aroused at night, 
or even at mid-day, by cries which were the signal for a 
worse than Corcyrean massacre, and the sorrowful pro- 

[>hecy of the old historian, that such things must be as 
ong as human nature remains the same, proved as true of 
Italy as of ancient Greece. At any given moment the 
nobles of one party might come out of their castle-palaces 
and "ride the streets," as it was called, sweeping all 
before them, burning the houses and expelling the families 
of their opponents. The banished party retired to their 
fortresses in the country, and issued forth perpetually to 
worry and to harass their opponents, till by some bold 
coup de mpin they managed to regain possession of the 
city, and their enemies became exiles in their turn. Or 
else some treacherous hand betrayed the gates to a mem- 
ber of the Ghibelline league, and to the cry of Viva il gran 
Cau the redoubtable della Scala rode in iu triumph. 

In such a state of things all domestic and Christian 
virtues perished together. It was there that the Italian 
character was moulded into that form of which Caesar 
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Borgia was the type. The men of the most civilized nation 
in the world, at a time when the language possessed 
Dante, and when Petrarch and Boccacio were alive, lay 
in wait for each other with the cunning and ferocity of 
lied Indians. The very foundations of society were 
upturned in a state of things when any bold adventurer 
might rise to power, and the uncertainty of the tenure 
by which these upstart lords held their power, made them 
reckless during the short time that they were in pride of 
place. The reverses and the good fortune of these extra- 
ordinary men are wilder than imagination could have con- 
ceived. Three times did Alberto Scotto, the Guelph, win 
and lose Piacenza. Galeazzo Visconti lost Milan and 
retired into private life, till the coming of Louis of Bavaria 
brought him from his retirement, and he rose into favour. 
Then he was imprisoned by his protector until a new 
stroke of fortune restored him to the lordship of Milan. 
Castruccio was once an exile in England, till a murder 
which he committed drove him into Flanders. On his 
return to Italy his courage and talents helped Uguccione to 
seize Pisa. A short time afterwards his ungrateful 
lord condemned him to die, when a suddeu cry of Muoia 
il tiranno, popolo, popolo, overthrew Uguccione, and 
Castruccio was taken out of prison on the eve of his 
execution and made lord of Lucca. Treachery and cruelty 
were the natural consequences of such a state of things. 
Gentlemen and men of refined tastes murdered each other 
in cold blood. Castruccio, whom Macchiavelli has chosen 
as the very type of the Italian tyrant, exterminated the 
family of the Avogardi, dragging twenty-two of them on 
asses round the city of Lucca, and then hanging them. 
He killed five of the Quartesani and then cut their bodies 
in pieces. They had been his best friends, and he jested 
over their deaths at a banquet. Yet the man who could 
order wholesale executions with selfish coolness, was a man 
of education and a patron of the fine arts. The noble 
family of the Vesturini were lords of Lodi. One of their 
retainers, in revenge for an insult offered to his niece, sud- 
denly rose upon them, seized the lordship of Lodi, threw 
five of the Vesturini into prison, where they died of starva- 
tion, in the very dungeons whence had often been heard 
the cries of the victims whom they themselves had left to 
perish by the same horrible death. The ties of blood and 
country were simply swallowed up in those of party. 
Ferrentino Malatesta stabbed his nephew Rambusto in the 
midst of a hunting party, as he begged for mercy on his 
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knees before him ; and the citizens of Spoleto set fire to a 
prison where three hundred of their fellow-townsmen were 
confined for their attachment to the Guelphs, and the 
miserable prisoners perished to a man in the flames. 

All this implies an utter upheaving of medieval society 
from its foundations, and enables us to understand why the 
Sovereign Pontiffs preferred the banks of the Rhone to 
those of the Tiber. Yet there is a deeper depth to fathom 
before we can understand the danger of the Church. 
Amidst all this wild confusion, the spirits of men were 
strangely stirred up, and monstrous shapes of mystical 
error began to haunt every rank of society. In the 
first year of the reign of the first Avignon Pope, 
errors of the same class as those of the Albigenses made 
themselves felt across the Alps. In 1305, a fanatic named 
Dulcino, appeared at Novara in Lombardy, teaching 
errors which remind us of the darkest sects of the Gnos- 
tics of old. "To him/' says an old chronicle, "many 
thousands of both sexes, principally in Italy, Tuscany, 
and the neighbouring parts far and wide, united them- 
selves." It required a crusade to dislodge the heresiarch 
from the fastnesses of the mountains and solitudes of the 
diocese of Vercelli, which he filled with his followers, and 
finally from a fortress, where he had intrenched himself on 
a rocky eminence. Even after his death the remains of 
his disciples can still be traced overspreading Lombardy. 
It seems as though the Ghibelline party collected into 
itself by some sort of spontaneous attraction all the errors 
of every description, which before had lain hid, scattered 
in the villages and lurking in the towns of Italy. Secret 
societies are everywhere discovered leagued by direct 
oaths against the Church, and professing anti-christian 
and anti-social opinions. The revolt noticed above, at 
Recanati, in the States of the Church, was the work of 
a society impiously called the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin, the members of which were bound to despise the 
censures of the Church, and were addicted to idolatrous 
and impious rites. 

If this were an isolated instance we might be inclined 
to mistrust the authors of this startling assertion. But 
it should never be forgotten that the spirit of paganism, 
if it ever dies, was alive in the Middle Ages. It was 
not the seductive^ worship of nature, and of material 
beauty, but, as might be expected from the spirit of the 
age, it came in the shape of a revival of the sullen Maui- 
cheism which had never been thoroughly expelled by 
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Christianity. It had made its way across the mountains 
of the Haemus, and lurked amongst the various wild tribes 
of Sclavonian race, who lined the southern bank of the 
Danube, and inhabited the long line of indented sea coast 
which borders the Adriatic, under the name of Bulga- 
rians, Bosnians, Croats, and Dalmatians. Then these 
opinions are found flitting about the south of France, the 
valleys of Piedmont, and the cities of Lombardy. They 
varied according to the dispositions of the recipient, but 
all are based on the assumption that there are two princi- 
ples, one good and the other bad, and that the visible 
world is the production, not of the God of Heaven, but of 
the evil spirit. In all periods there is a tendency in poor 
suffering human nature to solve the mystery of its being, 
by attributing the origin of the lower parts of its double 
nature, its rebellious flesh, its blind impulsive feelings, its 
wild passions, and its very sufferings, to the wicked will of 
an evil spirit. Or at least it looks upon itself as the melan- 
choly offspring of some inferior demiurge, let fall from the 
enfeebled dregs of the exhausted power of the Creator, like 
a fiery drop boiling over in some convulsion of the king- 
dom of light into the lower realm of darkness. It seems 
as though it were the hardest thing for fallen man to 
believe in his own origin from his one great Creator, and 
to keep intact the doctrine that he sprung out of nothing 
by the free act of his great, eternal, independent God. 
Yet it startles us to find that, even here in the Middle 
Ages, resisting alike the ban and blessing of the Church, 
in spite of her sweet chants and joyous festivals, her grand 
cathedrals and solitary convents, we can still catch the 
ghosts of old heresies, the mysticism of the Gnostics, the 
cold pride and eccentric gloom of the Montanist, and the 
mixture of Persian paganism and of Buddhism engrafted 
on Christianity by Manes. Here we have Paterins, 
Cathari and Albigenses of all sorts, with their two prin- 
ciples, God and the devil, their hatred of the God of 
the Old Testament, their fantastic Christ and invisible 
Church. At Milan we find a crazy woman from Bohe- 
mia, called Guillelmina, acting over again the wicked 
farce of the Priscillas of old, and declaring herself to be 
an incarnation of the Holy Spirit. In its most decorous 
form the Manichean principle was perhaps embodied in the 
decent and puritanical Waldenses, whilst in other shapes it 
admits the grossest sensuality, under the dreadful notion 
that it matters not what is done by the body, while the 
spirit is pure. Everywhere, however, its disciples display 
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a uniform hatred of the Church, and systematically 
despise her censures. A secret organization binds them 
all together ; at times we find them begging in private 
houses, and insinuating themselves chiefly among women, 
preaching in conventicles, and celebrating mock masses 
in hiding-places ; at other times they appear publicly in 
the streets, using orthodox symbols, and chanting the 
Pater, the Ave, and the Creed. They were the harder 
to* discover because a large portion of them held the con- 
venient doctrine that oaths are unlawful, and that they 
might lie to an unlimited extent before the ecclesiastical 
tribunals. So numerous were they that one of them 
boasted that he couid travel from Paris to Milan, and 
sleep every night under the roof of a secret partizan of the 
sect. Far and wide the infection spread. We find the 
Pope despatching couriers from Avignon to the ban of 
Bosnia, the kings of Hungary and Bohemia, and the 
bishops of Poland, urging them to take measures to prevent 
the spread of the heresy. A public document, written in 
1320, under the eye of John XXII., speaks of those in the 
diocese of Carcassone, who " sacrifice to demons and render 
them homage whilst a contemporary author says that 
" the adoration of devils, the baptism of images, and 
such superstitions, begin to spread exceedingly in recent 
times." Not only in various countries, but in all ranks 
the same heretical tendencies are visible. Sorcery and 
witchcraft are only branches of heresy, and we find them 
breaking out in all classes of society in this marvellous 
fourteenth century. Among the lower orders, often crazed 
and maddened by physical suffering, magic spread like a 
very contagiou. All the monstrous and mysterious powers 
of vice, which human nature in its lowest stage of degra- 
dation can display, threw themselves out in orgies of the 
most fearful description. Who [will say that Paganism 
was dead in the middle ages, when in the century which 
witnessed ^Cologne cathedral, old women mumbled Cani- 
dia's charms by the light of the moon, and medieval 
witches invoked Diana in their wild sabbath in the 
mountains ? Aristotle reigns in the schools and Hecate 
in the cottage of the serf.* Ascend higher in the scale 
of society, you find the same symptoms. The stoutest 
modern defender of the Templars, while bitterly attacking 
Pope Clement for sacrificing them, inconsistently allows 



# V. Gorres. Christliche Mystik, especially Tom. iii. c. 3. Tom. 
v . c. 7, in Ste. Foi'a translation. 
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that " Oriental superstitions, and the belief in magic, 
talismans, and amulets, had crept into their minds." 
The knights, it must be remembered, were younger sons 
of noble families, many of them from the south of France. 
It might have been supposed that the strong heads that 
ruled the north of Italy would have troubled themselves 
little with mysticism in any shape demoniacal or other- 
wise. Yet in the general vertigo which seized on the 
minds of men, even those who were born to be rulers 
of their kind, felt their brains grow giddy with the rest. 
Astrology was common among them. We find a duke 
of Calabria consulting a dealer in the black art, who 
promised to show him the future in a crystal globe ; 
while the Visconti are distinctly accused of the Manichean 
heresies of the time, of hatred of the Church, and of 
attempting to raise the devil. 

Can anything further be needed to prove that the 
fourteenth century was a time of fearful unsettlement ? 
The old landmarks were being removed. Poor humanity 
was losing its simple faith iu the eternal lights which had 
hitherto guided it for many hundred years. It had 
embarked on a wide illimitable ocean, and was beating 
about with an infinite void before it, and no star to guide 
its way. 

But there is a deeper depth still. We have said nothing 
of Germany, and all at once on this scene of unutter- 
able confusion, a German Emperor appears to confound 
it worse. It would be beside our purpose to enter at 
length into the quarrel between the Holy See, which was 
then occupied by John XXII. and Louis of Bavaria. 
That lying thing called history, has accused the Pope of 
being simply a tool in the hands of the French king, 
in adopting the policy followed by the Holy See against 
Louis of Bavaria. Yet John at various times showed plain 
symptoms of independence. It should never be forgotten 
that when he died he was actually engaged in a quarrel 
with the French king, in consequence, it is said, of having 
refused him the kingdom of Aries, and other demands 
which Philip had made. Again, the instant that he could 
do so, he caught at the aid of John of Luxemburg, in the 
affairs of Italy, in the very teeth of the French king, who 
wished to enjoy the monopoly of the defence of the Holy 
See. John was therefore by no means exclusively French 
in his policy. He had motives enough for opposing Louis 
of Bavaria without having recourse to the supposition of 
a servile wish to please the king of France. We believe 
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that the key to the policy of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
was the desire to reconquer Rome. As long as the 
pontifical states were as we have described them, return 
was impossible. Meanwhile the Sacred College became 
more and more hopelessly French, and the Sovereign 
Pontiff became more and more like a captive lion involved 
in countless intrigues by selfish cardinals, bonds light 
as cobwebs, but strong as links of iron. None of the 
Avignon Popes felt {juite comfortable away from Rome ; 
all* made some attempt to return, but as long as Italy 
was what it was, the arguments in favour of remaining 
at Avignon were unanswerable. For this reason, John's 
whole power, spiritual and temporal, was bent to break 
the Ghibelline league. For this purpose, and to free 
the Lombard cities from its yoke, he entered into a 
crusade against the Visconti. For this, he refused to 
confirm Louis, who was not a man to be trusted with 
the empire while Italy was in such a state. German his- 
torians have blamed the Pope as though he was interfer- 
ing in the concerns of German nationality. They forget 
that the Emperor was not only the head of the German 
nation, but feudal head of a great part of Italy ; and on 
the lowest possible principle, Italy, through the Sovereign 
Pontiff, had a right to a voice in the matter. The Empe- 
ror was becoming, it is true, more and more of a phantom, 
yet a most mischievous one. Had not Dante just written 
his Monarchia to claim universal dominion for the em- 
peror? Again, it was under the name of Vicars of the 
Empire, that the tyrants of the Lombard cities held their 
sway. It would have been imprudent to allow a weak-mind- 
ed, unprincipled emperor like Louis, to bear the imperial 
name. It was against him, and against the oppressors of 
the Lombard republics, that Johu entered on his unbend- 
ing policy. It was unfortunate, perhaps impolitic, but 
reckless and servile it was not. However this may be, the 
Pope refused to confirm the disputed election of Louis, 
and the disappointed claimant set out for Rome to be 
crowned by an antipope. At the express invitation of the 
heads of the Ghibelline league, Louis, in 1327, crossed 
the Alps and appeared at Trent. Immediately all the 
scattered elements of discontent and rebellion against the 
Church, gathered around him. It was not only that all 
Lombardy put itself in motion towards the great parlia- 
ment of Trent, that the redoubtable Can Grande with 
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seven hundred horse, Marco Visconti, and the represen- 
tatives of Castruccio, and the other heads of the party, 
rushed to do homage to the pretended emperor. All this 
was to have been expected, but a far more alarming symp- 
tom of the tendency of the age was seen in a direct attack 
at once fanatical and speculative, on the rights of the Holy 
See. The intellect of Italy lent its aid to the sword of 
Germany. Heretical canonists and apostate monks met 
Louis on his way. Marsilius of Padua broached theories 
such as those which afterwards found favour in the eyes 
of Queen Elizabeth and James I. Opinions which had 
hitherto only scandalized and agitated the schools and 
universities, were now backed by the swords of German 
troopers. Jansenist war-cries and appeals to future coun- 
cils, were anticipated in the camp where Bavarian cavalry 
was mingled with the men at arms of Milan and Lucca. 
The excommunication pronounced upon Louis, was 
hurled back upon the Pope. Excommunicated bishops 
placed on the head of Louis the iron crown of Lombardy 
in the basilica of St. Ambrose, and, in a few months, the 
whole mingled mass, made up of rival ambitions for the 
moment reconciled, national jealousies of long standing 
laid aside, and all sorts of discordant elements welded 
together by one common hatred to the Church, rolled on 
towards Rome. 

One thing was as yet unrepresented in this motley host, 
and that was not long in arriving to swell the train of 
Louis. Canon law had already sent him its professors ; it 
only remained that mystical theology should lend its 
lustre to the enemies of the Church. It was not only 
among licentious Fraticelli and fanatical Begards that 
Louis found partisans ; even the leading members of the 
great order of St. Francis were seized upon by the univer- 
sal vertigo of fanatical obstinacy. Under the unhappy 
reign of St. Celestine the prudent vigilance with which the 
Holy See ever watches over the religious orders, had been 
relaxed, and long afterwards undisciplined solitaries 
appealed to the authorizations granted by the Saint. 
Boniface VIII. had annulled the permissions thus conceded 
by his predecessor, but a portion of the Franciscan order 
which had separated itself from the main body under the 
name of Spirituals, continued to give trouble to the 
Church. In the reign of John the evil became more 
serious. Fanatical theories about property issued in 
doctrinal heresies about the temporal dominion exercised 
by our Lord. The condemnation of the heresy only 
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brought out more fully the deep-rooted obstinacy of the 
mystics. It propagated itself to an amazing extent; in 
solemn chapter at Perugia the general of the order, 
Michael of Cesena, protested against the decision of the 
Holy See, and the most distinguished men of the order 
followed him. We are not surprised to see among their 
ranks the hard-headed and clever Oxonian Ockham, but it 
is startling to find that Urbertino of Casale, the author 
of the first Imitation of Christ, should have brought into 
the camp of Louis his picturesque mysticism. 

Surely there can be no greater proof of the spiritual 
restlessness of the period than the accession of such men 
to the enemies of the Church. Here was a popular devo- 
tional writer, whose books were the delight of the devout, 
9 secular, and regular, in arms against the Holy See. If 
Rome could not count on the children of St. Francis, on 
whom could it rely ? Mystics are always hard to keep in 
order, and there had always been among the Franciscans 
a certain tendency to disobedience and independence. 
Even Jacopone da Todi had attacked Boniface VIII., and 
had written ribald verses on his own excommunication ; 
but there was a far more dangerous class of Franciscan 
writers than the sweet singer whose hymns spread devotion 
to Jesus and Mary through thousands of cottage hearths in 
Tuscany and Umbria. We can forgive Jacopone the almost 
good-humoured verses with which he whiles away his cap- 
tivity, for the sake of his love for our Lady. But Peter 
Olivi, the master of Ubertino, had written commentaries 
on the Apocalypse, which now furnished war-cries to men 
fierce and fanatical as the Scottish Cameronians. Medieval 
New-Jerusalemites swarmed in the camp of Louis. Men 
who had nothing to lose eagerly grasped at the notion that 
poverty in itself was evangelical perfection, and that a life 
of wandering beggary was formed on the very model of 
our Lord and His apostles. They adopted uucouth and 
fantastic habits, and preached doctrines subversive of the 
faith and of society. All the terrible figures of the Apoca- 
lypse, the scarlet lady inclusive, were applied by them to 
the Church of Rome. According to them the carnal 
Church had passed away, and the time was come when a 
new era was to dawn, of. which they were the harbingers. 
St. Francis's rule was a new Gospel and identical with 
Christianity, nor could Pope or prelate alter or interpret 
it. As the synagogue had passed into the Church, so the 
Church was to pass into the New Jerusalem. There was 
now an outpouring of the spirit of liberty on the earth ; 
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faith had passed away, and the faithful mystic was now to 
have a sensible experience of the presence of the Incarnate 
Word. 

Enough has been said to show that it was no partial or 
local disorder which afflicted the Christian world. " The 
whole head was sick and the whole heart sad." In 
France we have seen selfish egotism, in Italy and Germany 
determined and organized hatred to the Church and frantic 
fanaticism. We have found the same malady in the 
educated classes as well as in the ignorant, in the religious 
as well as the indevout. Under the robe of the doctor of 
both laws, and the cowl of the friar, we have seen the same 
restless heart and giddy brain. We have penetrated even 
into the souls of those vast masses, whom history but too 
much forgets, the toiling suffering millions, and there again t 
it is to be traced, the same feverish anguish. All this 
betokens no common revolution. It is plainly the begin- 
ning of the breaking up of the old medieval world, and the 
birth-throes of the new world in which we live. It is 
utterly impossible that, when we find such men as 
Ubertino among the ranks of the disaffected, all should 
have been entirely bad in the movement. Criminal as was 
the restlessness which urged them into rebellion, it must 
have had its roots in some religious want unsatisfied. The 
simple and objective forms of medieval devotion could no 
longer hold men together. Their nature had new intel- 
lectual wants ; they were learning more habits of reflection, 
and with them there came that introspection, that analysis 
of their own feelings and consciousness which is the 
characteristic of modern spirituality. 

Never does a want arise in the Church without its being 
fulfilled. Here precisely we should expect to arise the school 
of which St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross are the 
most perfect types, aud here precisely we find Tauler and 
the Blessed Henry Suso. 

This transition from the simplicity of antique devotion 
was less violent in the Rhenish provinces and the Nether- 
lands than elsewhere. We have too little record left us of 
the spiritual life of our medieval ancestors to be able to tell 
for certain what kind of devotions touched them, and what 
prayers they said. The monkish chroniclers are so much 
occupied with recording the battles of kings, and the burn- 
ing of monasteries, that they have no room to- tell us much 
of their own interior life ; but as for that of the yeomen 
and serfs, of the men and women, maidens and youths, who 
worshipped in the parish churches of England and France, 
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we know next to nothing. Yet we cannot be far wrong in 
thinking that they lived on the festivals and ceremonies of 
the Church, that their childlike hearts were poured out 
before the rudely-sculptured image of the Virgin Mother 
and Child, and that they wept at the foot of the great 
rood with its bleeding wounds. As for their morning 
and evening prayers, perhaps the 

"Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the hed that I lie on," 

which still lingers among our Protestant peasants, may be 
a fair specimen of their style, till St. Dominic gave them the 
rosary. But on the banks of the Rhine, and in Flanders 
and Brabant, we find traces of a spiritual life at once more 
profound and more perilous. All the various mystical ten- 
dencies of the human soul awakened early in the citizens 
of Cologne and Ghent. Outside the cloister began to be 
formed, even in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
various free associations, which were more than confrater- 
nities, since their members were unmarried, and less than 
convents, since they were not bound by vows. There the 
poor artizans, chiefly weavers, and the needle-women of 
those cities, continued to exercise their trades, and without 
absolutely quitting the world, found a shelter from its 
storms and sins. The Beguinages, that is, the associa- 
tions of women, were naturally more numerous than those 
of men. In Mechlin, for instance, where there were some 
thousands of these sisters, the Beguinage was like a 
little town, with walls and gates of its own. It appears that 
they were to a great extent independent of the clergy ; they 
chose their own superiors ; they had stated times for com- 
mon prayer, and the rest of their devotions they might 
regulate as they pleased. 

This sort of independence was by no means confined to 
the Begard and Beguine. We find spreading among men 
and women living in the world spiritual wants which the 
clergy of the time seem to have been but little able to 
supply. Again, the long interdicts which, during the ter- 
rible contests between the Holy See and Louis of Bavaria, 
it was found necessary to inflict on the cities of Germany, 
naturally tended to throw the minds of men upon them- 
selves and to separate them from the clergy. In the 
curious manuscript found by Professor Schmidt, there are 
records of the strange internal struggles of a merchant of 
Strasburg, who was married and living in the world. 
For years he wrestled on alone with interior trials, and does 
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not appear to have thought of applying for help to a 
spiritual guide. At last he meets with the mysterious lay- 
man who undertakes the office of what we shall now call 
director, and gives peace to his soul. The layman himself 
had gone through the same ordeal, and he was now the 
head of a small community consisting of Friends of 
God, priests and laymen living together, each as he 
chose."* In one of the manuscripts he gives an account of 
himself, part of which we have already quoted, which is 
valuable, because it shows so clearly how many yearning 
souls there were about the world seeking a deeper devotion 
than was supplied them at the time. He was at the head 
of a sort of medieval tract society, which distributed little 
German spiritual books. He complains of confessors who 
did not teach their penitents the way to struggle with their 
sins. He says that it belongs to no secular man to judge 
them ; at the same time he recommends all good Chris- 
tian men to study German spiritual books. Interpretation 
of Scripture he leaves to priests, but he protests that his 
books do not meddle with such high matters, and are 
merely practical, such as all laymen may read. Amongst 
these books probably was " The Nine Rocks," which 
was for so long ascribed to Blessed Henry Suso, and 
which gives us a vivid idea of. the deep mystical cast of 
thought of the laity of the period. The layman himself 
acted as a sort of spiritual guide to many souls in the 
Oberland, with whom he communicated in secret ways, 
which must have had a certain piquancy in their very 
mystery. 

In all this there was nothing absolutely wrong. The 
Church which in this very century authorized the simple- 
hearted enthusiasm of Blessed John Colombini, and had 
allowed him, though a layman, to found the association of 
the Jesuates, would not at all necessarily interfere with 
our mysterious layman. The original depositors of mystical 
tradition, the Saints of the Desert, were most of them lay- 
men, and the sweet liberty which was allowed to those 
childlike hearts on the rocks of Sinai and the banks of the 

* A great confusion has arisen from identifying this community 
with the Friends of God, and attributing to the Gottesfreunde in 
general what belonged only to its members. This community is 
the 4 geselschaft' mentioned in Schmidt, p. 197. Its members, and 
some immediate followers of the Layman, certainly did form an 
association, and were the " extreme'' party noticed above ; but so 
distinct were they from the other Gottesfreunde, that the latter at 
last completely lost sight of them. Gottesfreunde 29. 
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Nile, was just as possible on the mountains which look 
down on the valley of the Rhine. Yet there is no doubt 
that the position was a dangerous one, and that it required 
a steady brain to remain in this state of independence 
without falling into fanaticism. 

It was from a feeling of this very danger that the 
Church gave only a hesitatiug sanction to the Beguinages. 
Inquisitors looked with a jealous eye upon them ; some of 
them were even persecuted for a short time under Clement 
V., while John XXII., in 1318, gave them a conditional 
approval. Sometimes the Beguines are mentioned with 
honour, sometimes the name is synonymous with heresy. 
The fact is, that amongst the spirits who had thus retired 
from the world, were many undisciplined souls in which 
were stirring thoughts as hot and wild as any that occu- 
pied the brains of the busy world without. Instead of the 
gloomy Manicheism which infested the South of France, 
and the valleys of the Apenines and of Switzerland, we 
find Pantheistic doctrines. Occasionally, some worship- 
pers of the devil, are condemned in the German councils, 
but the more religious minds of the Rhineland and the 
Netherlands, invented new shapes of error for them- 
selves. In the peopled Beguinages, and amongst the 
burghers of Strasburg and Cologne, on every side we 
find dreams of the absolute union, or rather identity of 
the soul with God. Ruysbroek enumerates no less than 
five kinds of Pantheism, each of which is not unworthy 
of Hegel or Fichte, and which are severally charac- 
terized in the strange language of their countrymen of 
this day, as Pantheistic Quietism, Idealistic Pantheism, 
Panchristism and Nihilism. The councils of the time 
condemn errors which outdo Madam Guyon and remind 
us of Molinos. There are heresies amongst them about 
prayer and the systematic exclusion of the Sacred Humani- 
ty of Christ, and teaching the uselessness of the external 
worship of the Blessed Sacrament. And as if to make 
the confusion more terrible, a Dominican monk who had 
been a doctor of Paris, who had taught theology at Rome, 
and had been provincial of his order in Saxony, Bohemia, 
and on the Rhine, Master Eckart by name, moulded into 
a scientific form, this Pantheistic doctrine, and invested 
in all the dignity of scholastic theology, shapes of error 
which had been floating loosely about the world without a 
local habitation or a name. After all this we are not 
surprised to find among the Brethren of the free spirit, 
as they called themselves, still darker and more shameful 
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errors; and when the Black Death came down with all 
its horrors upon a population, already half-crazed with 
fanaticism, and thrown off their balance by the dissensions 
which raged between Church and State, then the wild 
wail of the Flagellants was heard over all the hubbub of 
sounds which mingled with the rushing waters of the 
Rhine. From all the villages around, and from scat- 
tered homes in sequestered valleys, thousands of men and 
women came in long procession through the streets of 
Strasburg and Cologne; friars and priests forgot their 
dignity to join in the motley crowd under the command 
of the layman who marshalled the array, while sober 
citizens, and their wives and daughters laid aside their 
costly robes to bare their shoulders to the scourge, 
and chimed in with the melancholy chant which called 
on all to mingle their blood with that of Jesus to obtain 
mercy from God. 

It was during this period of horror and confusion, that 
Tauler preached in the Rhineland. In 1342, he reap- 
peared after a retirement of two years which he had under- 
taken by the advice of his nameless layman. His spirit 
had been braced in solitude and purified by interior trial. 
Once in the two years he had appeared in the cathedral 
of Strasburg, and after remaining silent for some 
moments he burst into tears, and descended from the 
pulpit amidst the taunts of the rude audience, with- 
out being able to pronounce a word. Now, with a 
heart cleansed by humiliation and softened by suffering, 
he came back into public life aud resumed his place in 
the pulpit and the confessional. His very first sermon 
thrilled through the audience like an electric shock. His 
manner had completely changed ; he had always been 
fluent, but there had been still the stiffness of the scholastic 
divisions about his carefully prepared discourse. His very 
last sermon before his retirement, had been in twenty-five 
points. He had been used to make numberless Latin 
quotations. Now in earnest German vernacular, which 
even now, mutilated as it is after the lapse of five centuries, 
finds an echo in the hearts of his countrymen, he ruled and 
swayed by his downright words, the hearts of citizens of 
the Rhineland. At his very first sermon, his historian 
quaintly tells us that twelve honest burghers of Stras- 
burg went into an extasy, and remained motionless in 
the cloister. We cannot quite'trust our good layman on 
the subject of extasies, for his proneness to visions and 
revelations is his weak point, yet there is abundaut proof 
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that Tauler's sermons had a stupendous effect upon his 
audience. Nor can there be any doubt that the influence 
which he exercised, was wholly in favour of the Catholic 
Church. Here in the midst of a population, embittered 
against the Church and consisting of rich and arrogant 
burghers, who had just expelled their bishop and fought 
with the nobles, and were ready to revolt agaiust the 
Sovereign Pontiff, before an audience of men and women, 
infected with heresies of every description, a preacher 
gains a hearing for the orthodox doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. This century was the time when the middle 
classes began to feel their strength, and especially in 
Germany, began to place themselves in that attitude of 
mistrust and suspicious opposition to the Church, which 
they have never quitted. Yet it was before these espe- 
cially, that Tauler ventured to preach the truth and 
obtained a hearing for it. Even granting, which has 
never been proved, that he had protested against an inter- 
dict, still the uniform effect of his doctrines, which no one 
denies to be entirely Catholic, during a number of years, 
could only have soothed and calmed irritated minds, and 
have reconciled them to the clergy, whom they had 
driven out from the city. The whole of his sermons are 
perfectly saturated with the dogmas of the Church. Per- 
petually in the Protestant edition which lies before us, are 
there notes appended by the editor to counteract the 
effects of affectionate prayer to our Lady, and of passages 
exhorting his hearers to pray for the dead, and to receive the 
Blessed Sacrament. Surely the very circumstance that a 
man, the whole web of whose doctrine is woven out of 
the mystical theology of St. John of the Cross and St. 
Teresa, gained a perfectly marvellous influence over 
crowds of men and women, thoroughly imbued with anti- 
catholic heresies, is of itself decisive of the fact that Tauler 
is to be reckoned simply and wholly on the Catholic side. 

It was like a new revelation to the multitudes assem- 
bled around his pulpit to hear that, not only for the monk 
in his cloister, but those also living in the world, mer- 
chants, peasants, and artizans, there was such a thing 
as union with God possible, since it consisted not so much 
in anything external as in interior self-abnegation and 
the love of this good God. After all then there was some- 
thing worth living for on this side of the grave, something 
to sweeten their great sufferings, and that was, the earnest 
striving after this union with God. How eagerly they listen- 
ed when he told them of the poor peasant, who fell into extasy 
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at the thought of God, and how, when he was thrashing his 
corn, the angels took the uplifted flail from his hands, 
and finished his task for him. " I myself have known," 
he says, " many men, young in years, some about five-and- 
twenty years' old, for instance, married and of noble birth, 
who nevertheless are walking in this perfect way." " Many 
iu their restlessness undertook pilgrimages to Aix-la- 
chapelle and to Rome, strip themselves of their goods, and 
enter monasteries and cloisters, and yet find no rest because 
they do not look for it in themselves." What they should 
have done was to bear patiently the dark night of the soul, 
and God would have brought them peace.* This was light 
from heaven, after the metaphysical mysticism of Eckart ; 
it was like the finding of a cool spring in a sandy desert, 
after the high and dry discourses of learned doctors; it 
was like heavenly music amidst the demoniacal howlings 
of the Brethren of the free spirit. Men's minds had been 
strung up to the highest pitch, and across their delicate 
chords, all made up of excited nerves and feelings, merciless 
fingers had been rudely sweeping, and had extracted moan- 
ing sounds of suffering or hellish and unearthly tones. All 
at once Tauler managed to strike a sympathetic chord, 
which thrilled through all hearts, and drew from them 
most beautiful music. The bare perusal of Tauler's ser- 
mons will prove how all the latent mysticism of the human 
mind had been stirred up in that most wonderful time. 
Turn St. John of the Cross out of his stately Spanish into 
simple, forcible German, and you have the subject matter 
of a sermon of Tauler. They were preached, moreover, 
for the most part, not in cloisters, but in vast public 
churches, in the cathedrals of Cologne, Str/tsburg, and 
Bale. Nor is there anything peculiarly attractive in the 
sermons except the subject-matter. Of course we cannot 
now judge of what they were as they flowed out of the 
mouth, and fresh from the heart of the preacher himself ; 
yet there is enough left for us to judge that his was only 
the eloquence of downright earnestness. There is not a 
syllable which panders to any passion, political or other- 
wise, not an allusion to the tremendous events of which all 
hearts were full ; and this is one of the greatest proofs 
that Tauler abstained from preaching during the interdict. 
There are homely allusions to the building of Strasburg 
cathedral, to the churches of Cologne, to the great Rhine 
which was flowing past the walls of the cities where he 



* Sermon for 15th Sunday after Trinity. 
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preached, but not a word on passing events. The sole 
interest must have arisen from the fact that the spiritual 
wants of his audience had been strangely roused, and 
that many had felt the internal struggles, and been plunged 
in the deep night which he describes. 

Each soul in that vast crowd was like a pent-up volcano, 
heaving and struggling with the inward flame of, what 
the French call, burning questions. Open the works 
of Henry Suso, and every page bears witness to this 
universal unquietness of souls. We obtain thence strange 
glimpses into the inmost feelings of hearts which have 
long ago ceased to beat, and are lying in ashes in 
some monastic cloister. He recounts a dialogue, probably 
a real one, which took place between himself and one of 
his spiritual daughters. "High thoughts arose in the 
daughter's spirit, and she asked if she might inquire about 
the same high thoughts. He said, Sincethou hast rightly 
gone through the intermediate steps, it is lawful for thine 
intellect, guided by the rich gifts of the spirit, (deiner 
geistreichen vernunftigkeit) to ask about lofty things; ask 
what thou wilt. The daughter said, Tell me, what is 
God? where is God? how is God? I mean how is He 
simple and yet threefold? Good God, these are high 
questions," answered Suso ; and then he bursts forth into a 
wondrous strain of mingled beautiful poetry and profound 
thought, which would puzzle, we suspect, most nuns of the 
nineteenth century. This is a specimen taken from the 
cloister, but here follows*"" a vivid description, not without 
a touch of humour, of a spiritual curiosity, which will give 
us a notion of the elements of which Tauler's audience was 
composed. 

" One beautiful Sunday morning I was sitting recollected and 
deep in thought, when there came before me a man subtle in word, 
but undisciplined in action, f bursting out on all sides with a dis- 
play of his interior wealth, like a tree in full bloom. Whence 
comest thou ? I said. I come from no whither, was the answer. 
Tell me then, what art thou ? I am not. What wilt thou ? I 
have no will. Thou art a strange fellow ; what is thy name? I 



* This occurs in what Diepeubrock calls the 3rd book of Suso's 
works, c. 7. In Surius it forms a part of what he calls Dialogus de 
Veritate. 

| This is an attempt at a translation of the German ausbriichig 
in florirender reicheit. Surius translates it: abundabat mira 
quadam foris se prodere gestiente perspicacitate. B. Suso evidently 
alludes to the florirende vernunftigkeit of c. 50. 
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am called Nameless Wild. Well indeed mayest thou be called the 
Wild one, for thy words and answers are decidedly wild ; but now 
tell me, what is the meaning of all this, and what art thou aiming 
at? At passive liberty. What dost thou mean by that ? I mean 
the state in which a man lives according to the full desire of his 
will (nach allem seinem Muthwilien) without restraint, without any 
look to past or future. Thou art not in the right way of Truth, I 
answered, for such liberty leads a man away from all real bliss, and 
only frees him from the true freedom ; for the moment that discretion 
goes, then disorder comes in, and whatever is out of God's order is bad. 
As the Lord Jesus Christ says: He who does sin is the slave of sin. 
Then the Wild one said: Liberty has bidden goo<}-bye to all that, 
and cares nothing for it all. I answered: Such freedom as that is 
against all truth, and is a false and empty liberty, for it is against 
the order, which the eternal Nothing in His fecundity has 
given to all things. Then answered Wild: The man who has once 
become nothing in the eternal Nothing knows nothing at all of any 
distinction (between one act or another, or between himself and 
God). Wiien any one of sound mind, I said, speaks of God as 
Nothing, it is not meant that He is nonentity, but He is called so 
from the simplicity of His superabundant Being, which is pure 
Being, without any distinction of this or that. And from His 
fecundity flows all the ordered difference of things. Man will never 
be so far annihilated in this great Nothing that there shall not 
remain the difference of his first origin, and that his intellect shall 
not retain its own individuality, though it he lost out of sight in the 
abyss out of which it first sprung. But supposing, said Wild, I 
chose to say that there was but that one abyss and nothing else at 
all. I answered : That cannot be ; the creature has another 
existence besides that which it has there; it is in itself a created 
, being here outside of God, and will always remain what it is. Suppos- 
ing that all distinction between it and God were taken away in 
reality, as according to your view, then thou wouldest be right. 
But this is not so. But I have heard, replied Wild, that a great 
Doctor says that there is really no distinction. If, I answered, when 
thou dost deny distinction, thou art talking of the Godhead, thou 
art right. The Doctor spoke of the Persons of the Holy Trinity 
viewed with reference to the Abyss of Godhead (Essence); there is 
no distinction ; though when they are looked upou with respect to 
each other, then distinction is to be upheld strongly. But if thou art 
talking of the state of a man, whose being is absorbed in that of 
God, then thou must understand it as spoken according to our view 
of the matter, and not as a reality. Mark well that separation is 
one thing, distinction is another. Body and soul are not properly 
separable. One is in the other, and the body cannot live without 
the soul. Yet the soul is distinct from the body, because the soul 
is not the body and the body is not the soul. So there can be 
nothing separate from simple Being, because it gives being to all 
that is ; but there is certainly distinction; the being of God is not 
that of a star, nor the being of a star that of God, nor is that of one 
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creature the same as that of another. And the same Doctor says 
that as nothing is more intimate with us than God, so nothing is 
more distinct." 

In this extract from the Blessed Henry Saso there are 
evident traces of the existence of a Pantheism intellectual 
as that of Spinoza, which it seems to resemble, and 
thorough as that which existed amongst the Buddhist 
lamasaries of Thibet and the believers in the Hindoo 
Nirwana. In other parts of his writings there are testi- 
monies even more explicit. He speaks in one place of men 
who hold that the just man might attain to such a state 
that it mattered not what he did with his body,* since 
he need no longer avoid sin. In another placet he des- 
cribes men who mistake false abandonment {Gelassenheit) 
tor the true. He days that when, after the struggles of 
their first conversion, they find themselves getting the 
mastery oyer their passions, then a sort of intoxication comes 
on. Their souls ferment like new-made wine, which has 
not settled down. They dream that they are so one with 
God that they need not think of any created thing, heaven 
or hell, devil or angel. They even despise the suffering 
Humanity of Christ. An attentive study of the writings 
of both Blessed Suso and Tauler only reveals to us the 
fact, that amongst the thousands to whom they preached 
along the banks of the Rhine, there was no form of Pan- 
theism, however wild, which might not find its represen- 
tative. 

What could be done to heal such a crack-brained world 
as this? What was to be the course of men, under whose 
Dominican habits there beat high heroic hearts brimful 
of love for souls ? Amidst the crash and wreck of an old 
world, and the death-throes of that glorious medieval time, 
were they to fold their hands and let their fellow-creatures 
perish in the universal deluge ? Forbid it Heaven ! They 
were souls worth saving, those Germans of the Rhine- 
land. See how differently they behaved from their Italian 
fellow-sufferers under the fearful visitation of the Black 



* Diepenhrock's Suso, c. 50. In Surius's translation it appears 
under the name of Appendix. It is to he hoped that Professor 
Schmidt has by this time perceived the absurd blunder which he 
made, when, in one of his earlier works, he attributed this doctrine 
to Suso. Essai sur les Mystiques du Heme Siecle, p. 89. 

+ Ibid. c. 51. It is curious that the very accurate Surius leaves 
out the reference to the Sacred Humanity of Christ. 
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Death. Go to Florence and you will hear sounds of mid- 
night revelry mingling strangely with the roll of the death- 
cart and the moans of the dying. Woman's modesty and 
man's courage alike gave way. The pagan imagery and 
the voluptuous scenes of the Decameron have for their 
background the plague of Floreuce. It was far otherwise 
in Germany. Religious in their very errors, they met the 
coming pestilence with the rude hymns and the wailing 
chants of the Flagellants. With deep compassion Tauler 
looked on the sufferings and the struggles of the masses 
around him. In the former century a crusade perhaps might 
have been preached against the refractory ; but here was a 
phenomenon utterly unlike the pugnacious Manichees of 
the south of France. Here were no devil- worshippers, but 
men and women gone mad with suffering and perplexity, 
with wants in their souls which their spiritual guides but 
seldom satisfied. " They seek worldly honour more than 
God," says one ; " they leave us sticking in the mud and 
slough, and do not say a word to us to teach how to get 
out."* In no country in the world had the Church been 
so powerful as the Rhineland. So many were the princely 
abbeys and bishoprics on its banks, that the noble river 
was called the Priest's high, road ( Pfaffen-gasse). Now 
the people were everywhere rising and revolting against their 
prince- bishops. Tauler 's own bishop of Strasburg was 
fighting with his flock, and the episcopal troops had been 
beaten by the burghers. He had little time to attend to 
their souls. Bitter are the complaints of councils against 
the clergy. They might be seen with daggers by their 
sides, dressed in the brilliant colours and fantastic gar- 
ments of the time. Such were not the spiritual guides 
wanted for the occasion. The very convent bells were 
either silenced by the interdict, or rung out the wild 
boom of the tocsin, rather than their wonted soothing 
tones. Solemn cathedrals, Gregorian chants, mystery- 
plays, beautiful as ye are, here are spirits which ye can 
charm no more with your serene beauty or your gorgeous 
sights.f Men have been forced to look into the mighty 
depths of their own souls, and are asking questions 
which neither sculptured stones, nor music reverberating 

* Bdhringer, 20. 
f See a curious passage in Tauler's sermon for the eighteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, on Cologne cathedral, and another passage at 
the end of the previous sermon on the preference of meditation to 
chanting, aud to the sound of bells. 
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among long-drawn aisles can answer. The surging waters 
of enthusiasm are rising higher and higher, and what ark 
can be found to ride secure upon the roaring deep ? 

Reader, if thou art one of those who look upon mystical 
theology as a branch of the black art, thou wouldest not 
have succeeded in calming that fourteenth century. The 
Catholic Church recognizes the principje of mysticism, for 
is it not the expression of a deep want in human nature ? 
What is Christian mysticism but the desire of conscious 
and immediate union with God ? Open one of the com- 
monest and most arid books on the subject, written in due 
scholastic form, without an atom of poetry in its whole 
composition, by the good old Benedictine Schram. What 
is his view of what he calls objective mystical theology ? 
He gives several definitions of it, and winds up with these 
two. " Others," he says, " call it an experimental know- 
ledge of God, obtained through the embrace of unitive 
love." " Gerson defines it to be a most divine knowledge of 
God, imparted to us through ignorance, and resulting from 
such a union that the soul, holding itself apart from all 
things, and then even losing the thought of itself, is united 
to the Eternal Splendour, and illuminated by the light of 
Wisdom." " This," adds Schram, " is learned not from 
men and words, as other theologies, but by experience and 
internal sensations." These, then, are the questions 
treated of in Mystical Theology ; is it possible for any one 
to experience or be conscious of immediate intercourse with 
God in this state of existence? Is this consciousness 
attainable by the mauy or the few ? What are the facul- 
ties of the soul by which it can be attained? What are 
the means by which it can be brought about? 

High questions, these, yet by no means unintelligible. 
Never has there been a period of the Church, when they 
were not asked and answered ; in some periods, especially 
times of unusual suffering and excitement, times of tran- 
sition like those in which Tauler lived, whole nations 
rose up and asked them. Nay, it may be said that no 
religion has been without its mysticism. Poor exiled 
creature as man is, a godlike soul, shut up in a body of 
flesh and blood, and gathering what he may of the universe 
through five imperfect senses, he is ever asking himself 
what he can know of the reality of things, visible and 
invisible. These same five senses show him only the 
phenomena of the world ; has he no powers, spiritual or 
mental, by which he can know and influence ithe core, the 
substance of things? From this desire arises all that 
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comes under the head of natural magic, hazel wands 
that find out gold and hidden springs, not to speak of 
clairvoyance and other such more questionable things. 
Or again, surrounded as he is by powers heavenly and 
infernal, by an invisible world, out of which he issues, 
and into which he goes, can he have no direct inter- 
course with the spirits of the vasty deep, called eter- 
nity ? Hence it is that the Pythia mounts her tripod, and 
the virgin Cassandra feels the influeuce of the present god, 
hence Eleusinian mysteries and orgies which fear the light. 
All these were the devil's counterfeit of God's holy Truth, 
yet based on feelings which once were legitimate, the wish 
to know and to experience God. They sprung out of old 
remembrances of Paradise ; they were the melancholy 
longings or the fierce irruptions of banished souls, trying 
to cheat or to beat down the sword of the Cherubim. 

Christianity could only increase instead of diminishing 
the desire of mankind to experience the presence of God. 
It holds as a dogma, what had been anticipated by the 
instinct of the human race, that " in God we live, and 
move, and be." We know ourselves now to be plunged 
in God, and our very material being to exist only by 
Him and in Him. The broken chains which once riveted 
us to God have now beeu welded together again, and 
bind us closer than ever. The infinite chasm, which 
separated the Creator and the creature has been bridged 
over in the Incarnation. It could not be but that men 
should ask themselves whether, since God was so close to 
them, they had not some finer supernatural sense by which 
they could experience and feel His Presence. Hence all 
forms of Christianity, true and false, have had their mys- 
ticism. Hence Evangelicals have their experiences, and 
Methodists their class-meetings. Races the most positive 
and material have felt the universal influence. The back 
woods of America are still ringing with the maniac cries 
of camp revivals, which are the echoes of Wesley and 
Whitfield's work among the Durham coal-pits and the 
wild Devonshire moors. England has seen most danger- 
ous mystics in the shape of visionary Ironsides, armed 
with sword and carbine ; nay, was not a mystic throned in 
Whitehall, in the person of Cromwell? The Laudian 
High Church had its Little Gidding, and even now are 
not English ladies at this moment languishing in mock 
cloisters, and weltering in the horrid slough of false mys- 
ticism ? 

It was to this same chaotic state that things were tend- 
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ing in the Rhineland in the fourteenth century; for two 
hundred years, however, they were flung back into the 
nether pit from which they issued, until all these elements 
of false mysticism gathered together and helped to pro- 
duce the Reformation. Till then they were charmed to 
sleep by the sweet teaching of the mystical theology of 
the Church on the lips of Tauler and the Blessed Henry 
Suso. It is not by browbeating a man who is in error 
that you can convince him. This method is far less per- 
suasive than even fire and faggot, and has far less to say 
for itself. If you wish to win his heart you must admit all 
the truth which lies hid under his error, and thus show 
him, not only that he is wrong, but also the where and 
the how. If he asks you a hard question, you must 
answer it, not put him down. Thus Tauler granted to the 
mystical Pantheist that there were ways by which men could 
gain experimental knowledge of God, but Pantheism was 
not the way to attain to it. Nay, it was perfectly possible 
to be saved without treading those ways at all. " Every 
man must look to the way in which God calls him, and 
must simply follow His call." " All Christian men are 
bound to so much as this, that they should turn their will 
to God, live humbly in the commandments of God and 
His Holy Church, devoutly use her Sacraments, persist 
in the true and Catholic faith, mourn over his past and 
present sins, go to confession, and resolve never to com- 
mit them again, that they should do penance, which very 
few will do now-a-days, keep themselves in the fear of 
God, and love God and their neighbour. Whosoever lives 
in this way is a true Christian, and this life doubtless 
tends to eternal life. This is the good measure of which 
our Lord speaks ; He has invited and called some to this 
and to nothing else."* Often does he speak with com- 

f>assion and admiration " of the simple men and women who 
ive in the world, and have children, and sit down and 
make shoes, or come out of the villages to win bread for 
their children, and are better a hundred times if they 
follow their simple calling, than the priests who neglect 
their vocation." " Nevertheless, let us not despair ; it is 
possible for all men to get to a pure and more intimate 
union with God, though there be few that really nttain to 
it." "One would be tempted to ask,"| says his faithful 



* 2 Serm. 4th Sunday after Trinity, v. Boliringer, p. 205. 
t Bbhringer, 146. We shall often quote this author, as he 
generally with great fairness sums up in a few sentences mauy 
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German interpreter, " whether he puts forward this high 
state as a rule of life for all men. We answer that he 
certainly proposes it as a mystical ideal of life. However, 
he well knows that the attainment of this ideal is only 
the heritage of chosen souls, highly gifted with grace, and 
of those only appointed to it. Therefore, he says, that 
this state only occurs seldom, only in a few, at least, 
as compared with the generality of men." 

This, then, is Tamer's answer to the first question ; 
it is possible, but very hard to be so united with God in 
this life, that the soul can be conscious of His Presence, 
and feel His touch upon it. The next question is, in 
which of man's faculties does this presence make itself 
felt. Tauler shall answer us this time in person. He is 
preaching on the Sunday, in the Octave of Christmas, 
and he has given out his text from the 18th chapter of 
the Book of Wisdom: " While all things were in quiet 
silence, and the night was in the midst of her course, Thy 
Almighty word leaped down from heaven, from Thy regal 
throne," words adopted by the Church as an antiphon in 
the office for the day. He begins by telling them that he 
is going to preach about the coming of the Word into each 
individual soul, and to explain how " our heavenly Father 
pronounces His Eternal Word in the perfect soul." It is 
by this term that Tauler calls what in later writers would be 
reckoned amongst some of the many states of inspired con- 
templation. " That which I am about to say," he continues, 
" applies only to the perfect man, who has walked in the 
ways of the Lord, and still walks in them, purified from sin 
and adorned with virtue, not of the man who is undisciplined 
and given over to his unconverted nature." In other 
words, " Away, ye Brethren of the Free Spirit, Begards 
and Beguines, who thrust yourselves into the unitive, with- 
out having gone through the purgative, way ; what I am 
going to say does not apply to you." He then asks 
" where it is that God the Father speaks His Word in the 
soul, where is the place of this generation, and how is the 
soul capable of such an operation?" " 0 most loving 
God," he continues, " where, I ask Thee, is this silence, 



pages of Tauler. It will be necessary here to remind our readers 
that there are many points on which Tauler would have written 
differently had he written now, though they are open questions. 
For instance, he seems to overrate the possibility of the attain- 
ment of supernatural states, though he allows they cannot be merited. 
Bbhringer, 115. 
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in which Thy Word comes down ? Where is its abode ? 
Where is it that Thy Word is spoken and begotten by 
Thee ? I answer, dear children, the whole of this takes 
place in the purest and most noble portion of the soul, in 
its inmost abyss, in the essence of the soul itself, in its 
most hidden depth. There is that silence in the midst of 
which He came. There can no image of any creature 
enter. There the soul neither carries on any operation, 
nor knows, nor understands, and for this reason there is 
there no image of itself, nor of any other creature. What- 
ever operation the soul does, is done by its faculties. By 
its intellect it understands, by its will it loves, by its 
memory it thinks ; but in the essence of the soul, from 
which the different powers flow, there is no work. There 
is utter silence, in which the soul waits alone for the expec- 
tation of this Nativity, and there it is that the Eternal 
Father speaks His Word/' And when a man is under 
the action of this Nativity, is it best," he asks, " to propose 
to himself any image in his intellect, or reason, or any 
thought, as for instance, that God is good, or wise, omni- 
potent or eternal ?" His answer is: "the most noble 
state to which we cau attain in this life is to be silent and 
allow God to speak and act." 

Strange doctrine this, you will say, to be preached to 
German nobles, gentlemen, ladies, and burghers, on that 
Sunday morning in the Christmas holidays, in some un- 
known year of the fourteenth century, yet stranger still 
that it should be popular. Hearts must have been longing 
for peace amidst troubles and sufferings, to be able to 
appreciate that silence of the soul ; still more must they 
have been initiated in the interior life to be capable of 
understanding it, Strange doctrine it is even to us, yet 
surely not unintelligible. Is not even our very philosophy 
in this nineteenth century, becoming everywhere, except 
in England, if England has a philosophy, more and more 
mystical ? Everywhere men seem to be turning their 
wistful eyes to search for the " light which" even iti the 
natural order " enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
this world." Everywhere philosophers have been tending 
to say that our souls have a power which is higher than the 
discursive faculty, and by which we come into contact with 
God and obtain our idea of Him. In Germany, they have 
long been weary of the empiricism of the last century, and 
tell us that over and above our understanding (verstand), 
we have a special power which furnishes us with the ideas 
of God, personality and the universe; and when this pure 
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reason (vernun/t) itself is found too subjective to yield us 
more than mere conclusions of our own intellect, which can- 
not assure us of their reality, we are told to have recourse to 
conscience in order to obtain with confidence an objective 
God, who is to give a sanction to our otherwise imperfect 
ethics. If this doctrine has produced Hegel, it has also ter- 
minated in Gorres, who speaks of our will and intellect as 
having an upward force, which is a sort of revelation, by 
which they come into contact with God, and who calls our 
reason " a created light, created out of the Uncreate." 
It has issued in Schlegel, who tells us that our knowledge 
of God is not " a discovery of the reason but of the under- 
standing, that it is a science of experience, although of a 
high and peculiar kind, that the voice of conscience is 
nothing less than a divine revelation of Him within man" 
Cross over to France, and you will find the same teaching in 
the country of Gondillac and Cabanis."* There philosophers 
are, on the one hand, again thrown upon experience to 
escape German scepticism, and on the other, they are 
obliged to betake themselves to something higher than 
reasoning in order to prove the existence of God.f " Even 
the writers who call by the name of reason, that by which the 
soul comes into relation with God, are forced by the nature 
of things, to call this reason a sense, because it is too mani- 
fest to be denied that the soul feels God. ' Reason/ says 
one of them, ' is a sublime sense, the proper object of which 
is God, as the Ego is the object of the inward sense, as 
nature is the object of the external senses/ There are 
then, according to this writer, three forms of sense, one 
of which is the sense which feels God." According to this, 
our idea of God is no dialectical abstraction. We have got 
rid for ever, of the philosophy which held that there was 
nothing in the intellect which had not been previously in the 
external senses. It would be impossible now to write a 
treatise on Mystical Theology J based on the principle 
that, " in our present condition, it is impossible to elicit 
any act of faith without the use of phantasmata"% A theo- 



* Nous nous elevons a l'idee de Fetre necessaire autrement que 
par le raisonnement. Cousin. Philosophic de Kant. 6enie. Lecon. 

t Gratry, de FAme, vol. i. 214. The writer quoted is M. Saisset, 
of the school of Cousin. 

t Scaramelli. Diretterio Mistic. ' Tratt. 2. c. 19. It is needless 
to say that this question of phantasms is an open question. Scara- 
melli represents but one school of Mystical Theology. 

§ Phantasma is a term which belongs to the psychology of the 
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logian would not be listened to who argued now that our 
idea of God is some phantasm from which, at the moment 
that we think it, we, by an act of the intellect, abstract 
its materiality. 

Well therefore might Tauler banish images from the 
supernatural states, when the soul feels most intimately 
the presence of God. But he has higher authority than 
that of philosophy. Even at the moment that St. Thomas 
was shackled and hampered by his view that man cannot 
understand anything in this life without turning his 
thoughts towards some image derived from sense, how 
nobly does he rise above his own system, when he speaks 
of God ! When we think of God, we must transcend 
not only the image of sense, but even our own ideas of 
His attributes. " What we predicate of God is not univo- 
cal with what we predicate of man."* When we say that 
God is good, wise, just, the idea which we have of human 
goodness, wisdom, justice is only aualogous to, not iden- 
tical with, those attributes in God. If even we say 
that God is a pure spirit, our idea is utterly inadequate. 
God is not an infinite angel, but He differs not only hi 
degree, but in kind, from the pure spirits of the angels. 
For our part we could as easily worship an African fetish, 
as a God who could be comprehended in our ideas. As 
readily would we bow down before the work of our hands as 
the creation of our minds. Our view of God would not only 
be imperfect but false, if we did not correct it by affirm- 
ing that God is not as we think Him, but something that 
transcends all thought, even the Infinite. Yet even as we 
say this, we think the Infinite. Whence do our littlo 
bounded souls derive this great idea, beyond all that in- 
tellect can reach, except from God? The finite world 
without us can never teach us this thought of God ; He 
Himself alone can have planted in the depth of our soul, 
this sense of Himself, which is deeper than words, deeper 
even than thought, since it is the standard by which we 
try all our thoughts of Him. The idea of infinity, can 



schoolmen. The majority of them held the view of what Sir W. 
Hamilton calls representative ideas. Phantasma was the name 
which they applied to the sensible images conveyed to the soul by 
external things, not such as that on the retina of the eye, but pre- 
cisely such as the memory calls up when it recalls a scene. 

* Summa. 1. 13. o. He also says in another place : Cognoscimus 
Deum per viam negationis quia nihil eorum quse in creaturis sunt 
potest ei competere. 
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only be the result of the pressure of His presence on the soul. 
No abstract idea can represent Him ; it is only by contact 
with Him that we can be sure that He is what we know 
Him to be. 

If it be true in the order of nature, that the mere discur- 
sive intellect, without the aid of a sort of intuition, is 
powerless to form a true idea of God, it is not wonderful 
that in extraordinary supernatural states, the mind should 
be forced to rise above all ideas which the understanding 
can furnish. It is in the silence of the soul, in the sightless 
void of all created things, that God speaks in person to 
it. When in that deep mysterious night of the soul, all 
forms of the intellect have disappeared, when imagina- 
tion's busy shapes are still, and old memories of earth 
lie dead in the sepulchre of the past, then out of that 
dark background conies heavenly illumination. God, like 
the pure light, is without form or colour, and the hues of 
our earthly life, while they render it visible, stain its purity. 
He is the whiteness of the eternal light and casts no 
shadow ; no wonder that human thought is dazzled by Him. 
No wonder then that even the higher faculties of the soul 
remain passive in high mystical states, or only exercise 
their activity in receiving the light which comes to them 
from above, and in contemplating it by means of its 
own self. It is in this sense that Tauler uses what 
Bohringer calls paradoxical expressions, that man's know- 
ledge must become pure ignorance, and place itself in 
darkness. These expressions are not his, but are as 
old as St. Dionysius, or whoever writes in his name. 
For this reason also it is, that God is called by what 
to us seems the strange name of Nothing ; it is because 
He transcends all being, and no attribute as conceived 
by man can properly be predicated of Him. In pur- 
suance of the same line of thought, the Blessed Henry 
Suso says that man must put off his natural light in order 
to obtain heavenly illumination, that he loses his individual 
action, that in heaven, though he ever keeps his created 
substance, yet he loses his consciousness.* Even earthly 
philosophy has observed this phenomenon. " The more 
the thought is absorbed in the object of contemplation, the 
more the consciousness which accompanies it is feeble and 
dull. When the high truths of the intellectual world, the 



* In one place Suso speaks of man losing his individuality 
(Selbstheit). but immediately explains it by Selbstthathigkeit. Die- 
penprock's Suso, Book 3, c. 56. 
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ideas of goodness, beauty, infinity, light up human thought 
with their living splendours, what becomes of the inward 
light which illuminates the domain of self? Who has not 
observed how it grows pale before the brightness of eternal 
truths ? And when the object of its contemplation not 
only enlightens the soul, but moves and transports it, the 
feeling of self, the consciousness of personality are lost in 
the enthusiasm of this extasy, which has so well been 
called the transport of the soul in God."* Surely this is 
intelligible, and if so why not Tauler and the Blessed 
Henry Suso ? 

Again, there is a sort of natural metaphysics in Tauler's 
view of the inmost deep of the soul, and his hearers would 
have no difficulty in following him. It is the very view 
that all men naturally take of their soul when they begin 
to reflect upon it at all. We all feel that there is a depth 
in it, which is hidden from us, and that far more is hid- 
den than is revealed. The feelings and passions, which 
pass over it, come and go, while all the while it remains 
one. Thoughts rise spontaneously out of its abyss ; they 
often rise unbidden, and often will not come when 
we call them. They ebb and flow like waters from an 
unknown fountain, governed by laws over which we 
have no control. Our soul is like a vast ocean, and the 
thoughts which arise out of it are like curious shells cast 
upon the shore, mere specimens of the wonders which it 
contains in its unknown depths. We feel that there is 
some mysterious place where thought and desire are rooted 
in the will and intellect, and where these two again become 
one in the substance of the soul. And strange to say, 
even here does science carry out the anticipations of the 
multitude ; even in psychology, you hear of the depth 
and substance of the soul. After having done our very 
best to get rid of substance and quality in material thing?, 
we find that the distinction is riveted in our own nature. 
We know that our soul is one, yet inevitably we look upon 
it as consisting of substance and faculties. We cannot 
otherwise speak or think of it. " According to a doctrine 
generally received in books of psychology, " t says an 
author whom we have already quoted, " it is necessary to 
distinguish three degrees in the study of the facts of con- 
sciousness ; the acts, the faculties, and that which is the 
source of these, the soul in its inmost nature and sub- 



* Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques. Article, Conscience. 
| Dictiounaire des Sciences Philosopbiques. Art. Conscience. 
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stance. The Ego has not only consciousness of its acts 
aud faculties, but also of the central depth of its being (il 
a conscience du fond meme de son etre) ; it feels itself to be 
a substance."* Again, a celebrated French author thus 
gives his own testimony and that of the German school : 
" There is an essential distinction to be observed between 
the Ego which affirms to itself its own individual exis- 
tence as sentient and thinking, and the substance or think- 
ing thing of which absolute being is affirmed, that is, in 
the language of Kant, between the Ego as phenomenon and 
as nooumenon." 

If this author is right, then even the philosopher of 
Koenigsberg allows that Tauler and his hearers in the 
Rhineland had hit upon the view which the soul is forced to 
take of itself. 

But it is far more important for our argument to show 
that Tauler's mystical theology is that of the Catholic 
Church. It is quite true that in many places of his works 
Tauler speaks as he would not have done, now that 
Quietism has arisen and been condemned. It is also cer- 
tain that he would place the disappearance of images, 
or as we should now say, the cessation of meditation, far 
earlier in the spiritual life than most popular writers would 
do, but this, let us repeat again, is a perfectly open ques- 
tion. Cardinal Laurea, for instance, banishes ideas derived 
from sense, even from acquired contemplation. " Purely 
spiritual objects can only be contemplated," he says, " in 
intellectual species, and in no way in the phantasms of the 
imaginative faculty." | But putting this aside, if the 
reader will bear in mind what we have quoted from 
Tauler, and will compare it with the following passage of 
St. John of the Cross, he will easily recognize that the 
spirit which animated the Dominican preacher in the 
cities of the Rhineland was identical with that of 
the Carmelite Saint, two centuries later, on the peaks 
of the Spanish Sierra.]; " As it is certain," says St. John 
of the Cross, " that the soul must rather know God from 
what He is not than from what He is, it must necessarily 
approach Him by way of negation, aud by admitting as 
little as possible its own conceptions, natural as well as 
supernatural. For this reason, we should serve our 



# Maine de Biran. Tom. 2. p. 380. 
| Quoted by Scaramelli Tratt. 2. c. 15. 
J Mon tee du Carmel3. 1. This is a translation from the French 
of Father Cyprian. 
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memory in this way ; we should take it out of its natural 
sphere and limits, and raise it above itself, that is, above 
every distinct notion, and every intellectual apprehension of 
the Incomprehensible God. I call natural conceptions in the 
memory all those which are stored up there, having been 
formed by the help of the five senses, and indeed all that it 
can form and frame for itself. The soul must try to lose all 
these things which it has apprehended, so that they should 
leave no trace or impress on her, as though nothing of the 
sort had ever been there. The memory must be annihilated 
as far as those forms of thought are concerned if the soul 
would unite herself to God; for this cannot be till she has 
entirely disjoined herself from all forms which are not God, 
since God can fall under no form or distinct conception, as 
we have said in the Night of the Understanding. Isfo man 
can serve two masters, and the memory cannot both be 
united to God and to distinct forms and notions. When 
then the memory is united to God, as experience every day 
tells us, it remains without form or figure ; imagination is 
lost, and memory pluuged into the Sovereign Good, forget- 
ting all things, remembering nothing." Another quotation 
will make the matter clearer, if need be. " In the state of 
infused contemplation, " says St. John of the Cross, " the 
soul must go to God with simply a loving regard and atten- 
tion, without producing any special acts besides those to 
which it feels itself drawn by Himself, resting, as it were, 
passive, without making any effort of itself, but remaining 
with its simple, loving regard fixed on God, as though one 
should open his eyes with a gaze of love.'/* 

It is not, however, only with the mystical saint that 
Tauler is in accordance. He would be but a superficial 
reader of St. Thomas Aquinas, who would suppose that 
the breadth of his philosophy can be measured by the 
axiom that the senses furnish all the ideas of the intellect. 
He everywhere supposes in the soul principles, given us 
by intuition, and unattainable by a process of abstraction 
from the materials brought us by the senses. And when 
his sagacious eye looked into the questions connected with 
the mystical phenomena of the Church, it is in this faculty 
of seeing .first principles that he finds an analogy in nature 
for the supernatural powers by which man comes into inti- 
mate relation with God. He too had come into contact 
with heavenly powers, and he thus speaks of what is neces- 
sary for contemplation. " In order to arrive at conformity 



* Vire Flainme d'amour Cant. 3. 
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with God, the soul must get rid of the deformity which 
exists in the discourse of the reason; and this happens 
when all the operations of the soul are reduced to the sim- 
ple contemplation of the truth presented to the understand- 
ing ; in order that, on the cessation of the action of the 
reason, its gaze may be fixed on the contemplation of 
naked truth."* St. Thomas refers this power of contempla- 
tion in the soul to the infused gift of understanding, and he 
thus illustrates it :t " If there are things conceived at once 
by us without discourse of the reason, we do not refer them 
to the faculty of reason, but we say that we have intelli- 
gence of them, as for instance, of first principles, which every 
one recognizes to be true as soon as he hears them. Now 
the soul cannot enter naturally into the essence of things 
except by their accidents, so also it does not enter into 
spiritual things except by corporeal. If then the soul of 
man is so raised by a supernatural light that it is intro- 
duced to see spiritual things, that is above our natural 
modes of proceeding. The gift of intelligence is necessary 
for that, for it so lights up for the soul the things which 
it has to understand, that it recognizes them at once as 
in the case of first principles." St. Thomas therefore 
held that the soul's natural operations must cease in a 
state of contemplation, and he parallels God's action on 
the soul with that process, through which in the natural 
order the soul is enlightened to see the first principles, 
which it knows intuitively. 

A. little explanation of St. Thomas's reasoning will 
enable us to see how thoroughly his principles are adopted 
by Tauler. According to his view, the immediate objects of 
human thought are made up of two things, matter which 
is brought to them from without, and a form which is sup- 
plied from within to these material images, and thus 
makes them thinkable. This process is effected by what 
he calls the active intellect, which takes hold of these 
phantasms, which the senses have brought to it. It spiri- 
tualizes them by abstraction ; it throws upon them the light 
of first principles, which have been previously given to the 
understanding by God. It renders them first transparent 
as it were, by purifying them from all that is material, and 
then throws the light, heaven-born, derived from intuition, 
upon them, and thus makes them conformable to the prime- 
val idea of them at their creation in the mind of God ; and 



* S. Thomas 2. 2. 180. 6. ad. 2. t In 3 Sent. Dist. 35. 1. 2. 
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then transmits them on in this thinkable state to the 
expectant soul, or as he calls it, the passive intellect. 

It is precisely of this distinction between the active and 
passive intellect that Tauler makes use to illustrate the 
supernatural influence of God on the soul in contemplation. 
We quote the whole passage from Bohringer.* " Tauler 
even endeavours to make it clear according to the princi- 
ples of psychology, how the Spirit of God works on man, 
and the spirit of man keeps itself in a passive state, without 
the oneness of the human personality being at all disturbed. 
God, he says, works upon the passive intellect, substituting 
Himself for the active. Doctors (the words are Tauler's) 
speak of an active and passive intellect. The active intel- 
lect looks at the images of outward things and copies them, 
unclothing them at the same time from matter and acci- 
dents; and then it places them in the passive intellect, 
which conceives them in itself as spiritual representations 
of the object. When, then, the passive intellect has become 
impregnated by the active, it retains these representations 
and can be said to have a cognition of the object. Now what 
the active intellect does to the natural man, that God does 
for a man who is detached from all things. He takes 
away the active intellect and places Himself in its stead." 
The agreement of Tauler with his great master is another 
proof of his orthodoxy. St. Thomas imparts life to the 
mere mechanism of the schools, and creates a soul beneath 
the ribs of the old Aristotelian skeleton. Its dry formulas 
become animated in his hands. Not only do we decide 
with him nine-tenths of the great questions which are 
taught in our seminaries in the treatises of God, the 
Holy Trinity, and the Incarnation, but he has laid the 
foundations of mystical theology besides. Tauler therefore 
had high authority, when, in answer to another of the 
questions proposed, he said that, of the faculties of the soul, 
when it is immediately conscious of God, the discursive 
reason is utterly useless, and the understanding lies still 
in passive contemplation. 

^ We will not stop to show how another part of the mysti- 
cism of the Church is expressed in Taul ier's doctrine that 
the substance of the soul is the place where God manifests 
Himself. The slightest acquaintance with St. Teresa's 
Interior Castle will suffice to explain the meaning of the 
expression. We only point out that Tauler seems to have 
derived it rather from the Franciscan school and the 



* BOhringer, p. 140. 
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Seraphic Doctor, who identifies it with that secret force 
of the soul, which the schoolmen call ' synderesis/ in 
which lie the springs of conscience and the elementary 
principles of right and wrong. We pass on to answer 
the last question which we proposed to ourselves ; by 
what means is it possible for a man remotely to prepare 
the way for a state of supernatural union with God ? It is 
in this branch of the subject that Tauler shows that in his 
mystical theology he is heart and soul a Catholic, There 
is no form of Quietism, or of any other false mysticism, 
which he does not seem to have foreseen. Most graphic 
are the pictures which he draws of the illusions of his time. 
In his case it is all withering indignation, there is no trace 
of the loving, playful humour which we have found in the 
Blessed Henry Suso.* 

*• I have known men in some lands," he says, " who hug them- 
selves in a false quietude, who forswear all acts within and without, 
and banish from their interior even good thoughts. They profess 
to have found peace, and do not choose to exercise themselves in 
acts of virtue, so far have they got beyond such things. These men 
have a devil sitting by them, and he keeps away from them whatever 
from within or without can trouble their peace, whether in thought 
or otherwise, that they may remain in their false peace, and that he 
may hereafter bear them away with him into everlasting unrest in 
his hell. This is not the way that the just tread. They rather are 
diligent in external and internal exercises, and remain patient in 
the way in which God leads them in temptations and in darkness ; 
nor do they dare to suppose that they have attained to peace. 
Nevertheless they do not live in trouble, but walk in the narrow 
path between fear and perturbation, between hope and undue fear, 
security and doubt. — The men who walk in this path must above 
all things see that they tread firm and close upon the footsteps of 
our Lord Jesus Christ." 

It is above all in this devotion to the Sacred Humanity 
of our Lord that Tauler differs from false mystics. Before 
ever the Church had declared against the error of those 
who assert that there comes a time when the soul can get 
rid of the thought of Jesus, Tauler had anticipated the 
condemnation.! " Never can man arrive so high," he 



* Sermon for St. Augustiue's day. 

t 1 Serra. 15 Dom Trin. We quote from Bobringer, as we can- 
not verify the passage in Tauler, but we cannot doubt his accuracy. 
We have not cited the passage quoted by Scaramelli, Tract. 2, c. 12, 
because it comes from the Institutes, and it may be as well to state 
here that the book which goes by that name is not Tauler's, though 
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says, " that he should not be obliged to follow in the foot- 
steps of our Lord. The higher he advances, the deeper 
does he penetrate therein, and tread in them in reality. 
The Passion of our Lord and His Sacred Manhood will 
never be so often in his thoughts, never so deeply loved (as 
in the third and highest state of the spiritual life)." 
Strange to say, it is this very devotion to the Sacred 
Humanity which also separates Tauler most widely from 
his Protestant admirers. It is extraordinary how little 
this side of his mysticism has been noticed by them. Of 
course this was to have been expected in Bunsen. Of all 
others he realizes most of all the true Protestant notion of 
a mystic. Affectation of profundity issuing in downright 
nonsense, unintelligibility, impenetrable as the lurid yellow 
of a London fog, with gas-lights flaring horribly through 
it, utter indifference to facts, if this be mysticism then 
Bunsen is a thorough mystic. If this be " Teutonic Chris- 
tianity, " then from Teutonic Christianity may the grace 
of God and English common sense deliver us. From a 
spirit so indistinct as this, it would be sanguine indeed to 
expect anything so definite as a devotion to the Sacred 
Humanity of our Lord. But from the author of Hypatia, 
and from the translator of Tauler, we did look for an 
appreciation of this part of his teaching. It becomes, how- 
ever, more and more apparent that a real belief and dis- 
tinct love of the Incarnate God is every day becoming the 
characteristic of the Catholic Church alone. In Tauler it 
is perpetual, it is the very basis of his system, and yet it 
never seems to have struck his modern admirers. We 
might give endless specimens of his spirit of personal love 
to our Lord, as, for instance, the first sermon for the 
fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, and that for the Assump- 
tion. We subjoin a fragment of that on the Feast of St. 
Paul's conversion. 

" He who desires to be plunged deep in the ocean of my God- 
head, must first be plunged in the deep sea of my bitter Passion. — 
That burning thirst, with which I thirsted for the salvation of man- 
kind, caused an outpouring and a very eruption of my blood. It 
would have been more bitter to my Heart than the death I suffered, 
to suppose that one drop of my blood should remain, without my 
being able to shed it out of my longing Heart. As the seal impresses 
its >hape upon the wax, so the force of the love which 1 bore to mau 



it contains extracts from his Nachfolge. It is a compilation from 
various authors. It is needless to add that the Theologia 
Germauica, praised by Luther, is not Tauler 's. 
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stamped man's image on my hands and feet, and even on my divine 
Heart, so that I could never forget him. When the nails and the 
sharp point of the lance pierced my flesh with wounds, I filled them 
with the sweet balsam of my Godhead, so that it ever flows in a 
copious stream on poor weak mortals. My blood is a bath ever 
boiling up with the fire of my Godhead, that the sins of man may 
be washed away. When a saint was meditating on the capture of 
our Lord, he thought how terrible it must have been to Him to 
catch sight of His enemies, but Jesus answered him : Mine 
enemies were to me like a man's dearest friends whom he discovers 
coming to help him to do a work which he had all his life thirsted 
for. At another time our Lord appeared to a holy man, in miser- 
able plight, as He was when He was taken down from the pillar, and 
He said : See how my love for man has drained and sucked away 
from me all my blood. — As it is natural for me to dwell in the 
heart of my eternal Father, so it is natural to me and joyful to 
dwell in a soul in which I find tranquillity, and the likeness of my 
wounds, a soul on which I have stamped in characters of fire the 
love of my fatherly Heart." 

Altogether from these sermons, badly reported as they 
are, we can form a very clear image to ourselves of what 
this man was. It seems that we have in them, at least, 
the general line of thought, and very often the very ex- 
pressions, downright, earnest, rough, and yet pathetic, 
which came straight from the heart of this old German 
monk some five hundred years ago, aud consoled, excited, 
soothed, and set on fire, many a German soul, which is 
even now somewhere in the presence of God. What is 
more, we have made out what is the veritable position of 
the man in the history of the Church. He began to build up 
the edifice of mystical theology in the shape in which 
we now have it. It is as yet rude and unformed, and 
even militant as the work of a man who had to build and 
fight at the same time. He has not the sound common 
sense of St. Teresa, or the calmness of St. John of the 
Cross. In analyzing states of mind, which words cannot 
shadow forth, and which are too impalpable for images, 
he is often obscure. The expression which he commonly 
uses for the highest state of the spiritual life, namely, the 
birth (Geburt)* of the Eternal Word in the soul, has nothing 
of tjie precision of St. John's " union with God nor is 



* That by this Geburt is meant some supernatural state in which 
the soul is more or less passive, is plain from a passage in the 6th 
chapter of the third book of B. Henry Suso's works in Diepenbrock's 
edition, where Surius translates "in gebarliohe weise'' by patiendi 
niodo. 
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his " central deep" of the soul as vivid as St. Teresa's cas- 
tle. Often it 13 hard to make out whether he means a 
transient act like a rapture and extasy or an habitual 
state. At times, he seems to recommend the soul to 
put itself into what looks like a supernatural state. 
He says, indeed, expressly,' 4 ' that this depends on God's 
pleasure, and that it cannot be merited; yet he encourages 
the soul to wait for it and expect it. In one place 
in the Nachfolge or Following of the poor life of Christ, 
a work evidently written expressly on the side of the 
Church against the Franciscan ■ rebels, he seems to say 
that a man may rise to a state in which he is not bound 
to fulfil outwardly all the laws of the Church. What 
these are, which may be omitted, he does not state ; 
certainly, he says, in the same passage, that a man in 
whatever state, is bound to do "whatever duty imposes 
upon him/'t that is, whatever is imposed upon him with a 
preceptive obligation. He also bids him not omit anything 
through contempt, " for all is good which the holy Chris- 
tian Church has ordered." Tauler would no doubt have 
made his meaning clearer had he lived now; yet with 
these blemishes painfully picked out from a study of his 
works, we cannot call him anything else than a genuine 
Catholic mystic. 

On the whole, we cannot but rejoice in the publication 
and translation of Tauler's works, even by Protestants. 
Perhaps it may strike some of them that, instead of claim- 
ing as their own, a man whose works so evidently shew 
him to be a thorough Catholic, it would be more natural 
and more logical, to draw the conclusion that the interior 
religion which they admire, is by no means inconsistent 
with a belief in the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, in 
Purgatory, and the Seven Sacraments. A thorough 
study of Tauler, not only of his metaphysical sermons, but 
of those also which have to do with the Sacred Humanity 
of our Lord, with the Blessed Sacrament and our Lady, 
will drive them perforce to see that the system is a perfect 
whole, and that one part springs out of another. Tauler's 
faith is the source of what his admirers love in him. Of 
all errors, the most baseless aud inconceivable, is that which 
supposes that it matters not what a man believes, as 



* Das ist so oft, als es ihnen Gott durch seine Erbarmung gibt, 
denn es ist ohne verdienst. v. Boliringer, p. 146, and the whole 
chapter on " Die gottlicbe Geburt als hochster Lebensmoment. 

t Was ihm die Pflicht gebietet, Nachfolge 1. 22. 
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though his faith were something arbitrarily- imposed upon 
him by an external authority, and was not a part of the 
living man. It may be so, indeed, in Protestant churches 
where orthodoxy is simply slavery to symbols imposed by 
men who disclaim, in the same breath, the notion that 
they are commissioned by God to impose them. But the 
faith of Catholics, resting upon a Church, which claims 
to be a heaven-born guide of Truth, is simply a different 
psychological state from that which is called faith out of 
it. Again, if you look at the creed itself, you will find it 
to be an organized body, so that you cannot lacerate it 
without drawing blood. Thus Tauler's mysticism can- 
not be separated from his clear and interior belief in the 
Incarnation. For the future, instead of arguing " this is 
interior religion, therefore it is not Popery," let them rather 
draw the converse conclusion, "this is Popery, therefore 
Popery is an interior religion. " For this reason, if for no 
other, we are thankful to Miss Winkworth. But the ques- 
tion lies deeper than a mere quarrel with Protestants. 
It has to do with the very foundations of Christianity 
itself. The merest study of the New Testament shows 
us that Christianity is a mystical religion. It implies 
man's soul coming into immediate contact with God. 
" He that adheres to God is one spirit." " I am 
the vine, ye are the branches." " I live, now not I, 
but Christ liveth in me," and a host of other texts cannot 
but create a mystical theology, that is, a science, which 
treats of union with God, which tells us how far this union 
is conscious or unconscious, how far it is matter of expe- 
rience, how far not. Men who are not Christians, and 
how many men of intellect amongst us are only so in 
name, have not been slow to see this, and Christianity will 
have to stand an examination as to whether it is not simply 
one out of numerous other Oriental systems of mysticism, 
and as human as the rest. It is imprudent of Mr. Kings- 
ley to provoke a comparison between Christian, Alex- 
andrian, and Hindoo mysticism, till he can show the 
difference. That which saves us from Pantheism is a 
definite dogmatic theology. The doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion is our preservation. If God has been pleased to show 
Himself to be so truly three Persons, that one of these 
Persons, and not the other two, could come down to earth 
and be Person to a human nature of flesh, blood, intellect, 
will, feelings, and affections, then God is indeed a per- 
sonal God, and there is a distinction between Him and 
each one of us, which can never melt into identity, 
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since personality is indestructible by any process short 
of annihilation. Theological distinctions despised as 
metaphysical, here assume a life-and-death reality. All 
who love Christianity must have recourse to the anathemas 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon to form a bulwark not only 
against Eutychians and Nestoriaus, but to save their own 
minds from Pantheism. 

As it is the doctrine of the Incarnation which gives dis- 
tinctness to the notion of the personality of God in our 
minds, so the origin of that notion lies in the doctrine of 
our own creation. It is that which gives God, so to speak, 
a distinct character in our thoughts, since the act of 
creation, unimpelled by pressure of any sort from without, 
or necessity from within, implies at once an act of free 
will, and an impulse of love. Accordingly, it is on the 
doctrine of creation out of nothing that the whole system 
of the Blessed Henry Suso and Tauler is based. They 
speak in the boldest terms of the flowing of all creatures 
out of the mind of God, and parallel it to " the outpour- 
ing of the Eternal Word out of the heart of the Eternal 
Father." The intimate union to which the Blessed 
Henry bids the soul aspire is, in his language, the return 
to the state in which it lay from all eternity as yet un- 
created* in the bosom of the Father. Yet he never 
forgets for a moment the Christian doctrine of creation. 
" Mark the difference," he says, " between the outpour- 
ing of the creature and the outpouring of God." The 
generation of the Word is an eternal necessary act, 
while the creatiou of the creature is an act of gratui- 
tous love, thought of indeed from all eternity, but taking 
place in time. Above all the creature comes out of nothing, 
and never loses its created being, not even in the eternal 
embrace of God. It is this clearness of his doctrine of 
creation which separated the Blessed Henry Suso from his 
master, Eckart, who has been called the father of Hegel's 
philosophy, and again from that philosophy itself. How 
far Eckart has been calumniated we cannot pronounce ; it 
is certain that he was condemned by the Church, and 
recanted. But, as for Henry Suso, we can answer for it, 
there was no danger of Almighty God degenerating in his 
mind into the Absolute Ego. When in the heights of his 
bold speculations he had used the most daring language 



* This is what Suso calls the state of Un^eschafFenheit, 7. Book 
2, c. 50. in Diepenbrock's editions v. also c. 55. 
5 
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about the union of the soul with God, he seems to have 
discerned the abyss of Pantheism yawning far down 
beneath his feet, and to have scanned its depths with 
an eye of something like contempt. He had been speak- 
ing of God under the name of Nothing, when suddenly, as 
if he foresaw the danger of identifying Nothing with pure 
being, and of making God identical with the mind 
that thinks Him, he speaks of God as the Incompre- 
hensible, who cannot be grasped by human idea, and of 
the infinite distance between Him and the soul.* "How- 
ever much men may speak of Him, they never can point 
out to us what that great Nothing is, though there were 
ever so many doctors and books about Him. And that 
this Nothing is intellect itself, or essence, or fruition, 
that may be true according to our modes of speech, but 
in reality there is the greatest possible difference. ^ As 
well might a man compare a precious pearl to a chopping- 
block." " The creature can never become God," he 
says in the same chapter ; " it loses itself in God by 
contemplating God objectively (nach ausserlicher Weise), 
but it can no more become God than the eye becomes 
the object which it sees." There was then no danger 
of his confounding the thinking subject with the object 
of his thought, or of supposing that man is the Infinite 
because he thinks the Infinite. This being who came 
out of nothing can never become the God who made him. 
Often, when we tremble at the closeness of the relation 
which he establishes between the soul and its God, 
when he seems to make extasy and union melt into 
absorption and identity, he at once reminds us that 
we must ascribe his words to the imperfection of 
human language.! If he had written now, he probably 
would have expressed himself differently. In addition to 
the difficulty of putting into words what is even beyond 
the natural regions of thought, he had also to deal with an 
unformed language. It is only wonderful that he should 
have succeeded in bending his untutored German to the 
purposes of theology. The driest scholastic terms become 
vivid on his lips, and are translated into animated expres- 



* Diopenbrock's Suso, Book 3. c. 6. 
f Dies ist allesammt zu verstehu aliein nach des Mensben 
nehmung. Book 3. cap. 6. We shall never have any difficulty in 
interpreting his expressions if wo understand them of supernatural 
states, such as in later language would be called rapture, union, or 
eyiritual nuptials. 
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sions, while the accuracy of his thought is ever correcting 
the defects of his language. 

On the other hand, it was this intense view of the rela- 
tions between the Creator and His creature, which gave 
the Blessed Henry Suso the feeling of exulting love with 
which he regarded external nature. The blue waters of 
the lake of Constance, surrounding the solitary islet on 
which his convent was built, the pine woods on its shores, 
the terraced vineyards which overhang the Rhine, all lay 
before him bathed in the light of God's love, and filled 
him with extatic joy. How lovingly he sings, for we can 
call it nothing but a song, of the outpouring of all crea- 
tures out of the mind of God ; and then how boldly he 
speaks of their eternal existence in God's idea ! How 
joyously, as if tired with his flight, after having seen the 
whole spiritual world flowing at one jet out of the mind 
of God, he turns back again to earth and rests his soul, 
weary with love, on the world of nature! " Now come 
let us rest here awhile, and let us contemplate the Great 
Master at His work. Look over thee and around thee, 
towards the four ends of the world. How high^ is the 
beautiful heaven, how rapid in its flight, how richly its 
Master has adorned it with the seven planets, of which 
each one is greater than the whole orb of earth. See how 
again it is spangled with the countless host of brilliant 
stars. Ah ! how the glorious sun flames out in the cloudless 
sky in the summer time, how he pours out fruit and riches on 
the world. The leaves and the grass burst forth, and the 
lovely flowers smile at ns with glee out of the earth. 
Forest, thicket, and meadow, ring with the sweet song of 
the nightingale and the little birds. All the dear little 
creatures, which were shut up in the hard winter, burst 
into life and rejoice in the sunshine ; while amongst man- 
kind, young and old are wild with joy and happiness. 
Ah ! dear kind God, if Thou art so full of love in Thy 
creatures, how lovely, how happy must Thou be in Thine 
own self." * 

Here at last we have found Teutonic Christianity. No 
better type of his race in all its points can be found than 
the Blessed Henry Suso. He seems to us more thoroughly 
German than even his friend and colleague. Tauler had, 
it is true, the nervous energetic force of the old conquerors 
of the Roman world. Upon this somewhat rugged power, 



* Book i. c. 54, 
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after his years of solitude with God and interior trial, there 
had been superinduced a gentle love for mankind and a 
burning love of God. There is still extant a sweet Ger- 
man hymn which he taught the multitude to sing, the 
burden of which were the words : 

" Mein Gott, du bist so minniglich." 
" My God. Thou art so full of love.'' 

All honour then be to him who in troublous times struck 
a chord which thrilled through the valley of the Rhine, the 
spiritual pulse, as it has been called, which indicates the 
temper of Germany. Yet it does not seem to us that his 
was so complete or so gifted a mind as that of his brother 
Dominican. The intellect of the Blessed Henry Suso 
had all the depth and something of the mistiness of his 
countrymen. Bold, undaunted spirit, thoughts which 
others would hardly have ventured to put into words, 
he pours forth so readily in his fearless German. He 
seems with a sort of childlike audacity to venture to 
look in the face questions, which have since been asked 
and answered in a far different spirit. Besides this, 
he has the same intense feeling of beauty, even at 
times the same wild humour. Happy, innocent soul, 
not even the fearful austerities which he practised 
could take away his sense of keen enjoyment of all that 
is lovely. Even in his interior sufferings, he complains 
to God with the familiarity of a child, which smiles in his 
father's face, notwithstanding its sorrows. Above all, 
he had the warm domestic affections of his countrymen. 
How touchingly he loved his mother and chose to bear her 
name ! How bitterly he wept over his sister's fall, how un- 
wearily he sought her out, how triumphantly he brought her 
back ! So loving is he, that with all Tauler's affectionate- 
ness, it is always possible to recognize Henry's sermoii3, 
when we stumble upon them in the collection, bv their 
being penetrated with the spirit of love. When he was 
going to reprove his hearers, he used to give notice of it, 
with a sort of curious play upon his own name, and say, 
" Beware, Suso is going to thunder." His effect upon 
souls was like magic. The very bandit and his paramour 
have been known to go to confession to him under a tree in 
a forest of the Rhineland, and to change their sinful lives. 
He certainly belonged to the party of the Friends of God, 
in the sense that we have explained it, though he uses the 
expression much less often than Tauler; and he is 
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another instance how little the term had to do with politics, 
ecclesiastical or otherwise. An innocent victim, he was 
undergoing some of the strangest of his persecutions at 
the time when the quarrel about interdicts was at its 
height. In 1347 he was suffering the bitterest cross of all ; 
a mysterious calumny had separated him from his 
friends ; and some of the dearest of them treated him with 
rudeness, when he was sinking under the load of a false 
accusation of a nature to wound most severely his sensitive 
spirit. In 1348 when the Black Death was raging in 
Germ iny, and the frantic people, maddened by suffering, 
imagined that the Jews had poisoned the wells, and mas- 
sacred them in their frenzy, Henry happened to come into 
the town where the murderous work was going on. A 
strange cry arose that the monk was a poisoner, and they 
would have torn him to pieces if he had not hid himself in 
a thicket of thorns. He seemed always to have a curious 
facility for getting into trouble, yet the loving, gentle spirit 
had ever energy enough to bear him bravely through all, 
till five years after his friend Tauler, in 1365, he died in 
peace in his own convent of Ulm. 

Such was Teutonic Christianity in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. We believe that we have proved our point, imper- 
fect as is the sketch which we have drawn. We have 
been willing to accept all the facts that even Protestant 
Germany has sent us respecting Tauler ; and we do so 
heartily and thankfully. In history, as in everything else, 
the Catholic Church requires truth and nothing but the 
truth. We have carefully separated theories from facts. 
We repeat again the conclusion to which we have come. 
We do not believe in the story of the interdict ; but even 
granting its truth, it cannot outweigh the great and 
certain fact that Tauler's life-long teaching was Catholic. 
We are willing to commit it to the judgment of the public, 
and bid them pronounce whether we have not proved that 
Tauler is thoroughly and entirely ours. 



ERRATA. 

Page 17, line 15, omit *' when the said layman mnst have been upwards of a hundred years old." 
Page Z5.Une 26, for " Robert of Anjou," read " Charles of Valoia," and line 27 omit tfie words, " the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, and," 
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